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REVIEWS 
Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary, 
pe as Queen Mary I., with a Memoir 
of that Princess, and Notes. By Frederick 
Madden, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1831. Pickering. 


Attuoves, from that portion of the volume 
which gives the work its title, we might select 
many an amusing extract, yet the greater 
importance of the very valuable introductory 
Memoir, induces us rather to present our 
readers with some portions of it, inasmuch 
as these will throw much light on the events 
of a period, which has been “ elucidated into 
obscurity” by some writers, while by others 
it has been represented with a total disregard 
to truth and justice :— 

“Perhaps there is no name in the annals 
of our history, that has descended to us with 
such general and indiscriminate obloquy as that 
of Mary, Princess and Queen of England. The 
epithets applied to her by some of the most po- 
pular writers, have been constantly those of 
unmingled reproach and contempt; and so apt 
are the majority of readers to yield to opinions 
presented to them in print, and authorized by 
repetition, that the terms ‘narrow-minded,’ 
‘ill-conditioned,’ ‘ill-tempered,’ ‘gloomy bigot,’ 
and ‘bloody Mary,’ seem to have, till lately, 
been almost synonymous with her own name. 
This sweeping and indefinite abuse carries on 
its front indications of a want of candour, and, 
when examined with the impartial and dispas- 
sionate eye of reason, is characterized still more 
by a want of truth. Even Strype has admitted, 
(and he will scarcely be accused of prejudice in 
favour of her,) that the real character of Mary 
is not to be expected from Protestant writers 
alone; and when we consider how much it was 
the interest of the court of Elizabeth to favour 
invectives against her predecessor, we shall 
cease to be surprised that the abuse, so lavishly 
heaped upon Mary for her intolerance, should 
have overshadowed every attribute of worth she 
possessed as a female and a sovereign.” p. xv. 

Such are the very just and forcible remarks 
of Mr. Madden—remarks which we doubt 
not will have due weight with our readers ; 
for surely, when penny tracts for the edifica- 
tion of the poor and ignorant are set forth, 
entitled ‘ The days of Bloody Queen Mary,’ 
it cannot be too late, nor we trust altogether 
useless, to inquire how far she really deserved 
that title. Itis true, that the events of her 
reign excite deep horror, but it is to the 
reader in the 19th century, when the folly 
and the impracticability of forcing religious 
faith has been made evident to all. Far dif- 
ferent was the case in the age when she lived 
—in those days, the stake was the last resort 
of the baffled or enraged theologian :— 

“If men like Sir Thomas More, Latimer, 
Ridley, and even the venerable Cranmer, could 
calmly and deliberately commit to the stake 
their fellow beings, for erring on points of doc- 





trine, may we not find some excuse for the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of a woman, whose chief 
error was a deep-rooted and insurmountable 
faith in the creed she had learned in her in- 
fancy—the creed her mother had died in the 
profession of, and sanctioned, to her belief, by 
the voice of ages ;—one, too, whose recollections 
of the wrongs and sufferings of herself and 
parent, must ever have been a ruling principle, 
and whose measures were guided and controlled 
by minds of a harsher and sterner character— 
such as the unpitiable Bonner, the subtle and 
revengeful Gardiner, and the politic Pole ?” 


But it is chiefly with a view to the life 
and character of Mary, during her infancy of 
princely splendour, and her youth of poverty, 
insult, and danger, that the memoir refers ; 
and here many interesting notices occur. The 
royal infant to whom the “ proud Cardinal” 
of York stood sponsor, was baptized in a 
silver font, and proclaimed by the lofty, but 
ludicrous titles, as applied to a child only 
forty-eight hours old, of “right high, right 
noble, and right excellent princess”—a royal 
establishment was appointed her, and the 
expenses of her veelbe during her second 
year amounted to 1100/. When between 
five and seven years old, her establishment 
“was formed on a scale appropriate to the 
high station of one who was only child to one 
of the greatest monarchs in Christendom.” 
She usually passed the autumn at Ditton 
Park in Buckinghamshire, and divided the 
rest of the year among certain other royal 
manors, which she visited in turn. Soon 
after, ere she had attained the age of seven 
years, the treaty of Windsor was signed, by 
which it wasagreed, that the Emperor Charles 
should marry the princess as soon as she 
attained the age of twelve years. This treaty 
was some time after broken off, and Henry 
sent his daughter, then not more than eleven 
years of age, and whom he terms his “ deer- 
est, beste beloved, and onelye daughter,” with 
an “honourable, sadd, discreete, and experte 
counsayle, to reside and remain in the 
marches of Wales, and the parties there- 
aboute.” The council, who arranged this 

lan, sent minute directions respecting the 

ady Mary’s household ; and some particu- 
lars, referring to her course of education, may 
be thought worth extracting here: 

“First, principally, and aboue all other 
thinges, the Countesse of Salisburey, being Ladie 
Gouernesse, shall, accordinge to the singular 
confidence that the kinge’s high* hath in her, 
give most tender regard ta all such thinges as 
concerne the person of the said princesse, her 
hoble educaco’n, and trayneing in all vertuous 
demeano'. That is to say, at due tymes to serve 
God, from whome all grace and goodnes pro- 
ceedeth. Semblably, at,seasons convenient, to 
vse moderate exercise for takeinge open ayer 
in gardens, sweete and holsome places and 
walkes, w°" may conferre vnto her health, solace, 
and comfort, as by the said Ladie Gouernesse 
shalbe thought most convenient. And likewise 





to passe her tyme most seasons at her Vergi- 
nalles, or other instrumentes musicall, so that 
the same be not too much, and w"out fatigacion 
or weariness to intende to her learninge of 
Latine tongue and French. At other seasons 
to daunce, and, amongst the residue, to have 
good respect unto her diet, w°" is meete to be 
pure, well prepared, dressed, and served wth 
comfortable, joyous, and merrie communicaco’n 
in all honourable and vertuous manner.” xli. 


Such was the royal state, such the care 
bestowed upon her education, and such the 
lofty prospects which opened to the view of 
this unhappy princess, when, in the year 
1528, the cup of prosperity was dashed from 
her lip, even when she had but just begun to 
taste and to appreciate its sweetness. It was 
not, however, until 1533, upon the birth of 
Elizabeth, that her full degradation took 
place; when the Council sent her word that 
she should lay aside the name and dignity 
of princess, and bestow them on the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn. These orders she refused 
to obey ; and what would have been termed 
spirited conduct in a Protestant, was, in her, 
characterized as ‘“ most obstinate and obdu- 
rate, ungrate and unnatural!” Alas! that 
party-spirit and religious bigotry should lead 
even worthy men so far from truth and cor- 
rect feeling. 

With the sad tale of Catherine’s unmerited 
wrongs, and of her high and heroie conduct, 
our readers are sufficiently acquainted ; but 
the insults, persecutions, and threats, (even 
against her life,) which the daughter was 
compelled to endure, are known but to few ; 
and heartily do we echo the indignant senti- 
ments of our author :— 

“ A few reflections may here be allowed on 
the feelings of the Princess at the loss of her 
mother. She had now arrived at the age of 
twenty years, and had long been accustomed to 
think and judge for herself. ‘She could not 
have been ignorant,’ to use the words of an 
acute and Jearned historian, ‘ of the injuries she 
had suffered; and her resentment was daily 
strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile queen, 
and the caprice of a despotic father.’ To be 
degraded from the rank, to which she was en- 
titled by birth, to a state of comparative obscu- 
rity; to hear the marriage of her revered parent 
pronounced incestuous, and herself shut out 
from all hopes of succession to the throne; to 
witness the lawless proceedings carried on 
under the cloak of religion; to be deprived 
of the natural right of a child to see and 
embrace its parent; and, more than all, to 
submit to the insolence of the woman who had 
assumed the title of queen, and who had the 
indecency to rejoice publicly at her mother’s 
death ;—were all these wrongs to be silently 
stifled and forgotten? No. The common feel- 
ings of nature and of female pride forbade it; 
and even Christian charity could claim no more 
from Mary than what she voluntarily offered— 
a prayer for the forgiveness of ‘that woman,’ 
who, while she lived, was her enemy, and the 
cause of all the obloquy and disgrace her mo- 
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ther had sunk under, and she herself had en- 
dured.”’ p. Ixvii. 

After having been subjected to the most 
rigorous system of espionnage—after having 
been refused permission to see her dying 
mother, although both besought that trifling 
boon with bitter tears—after having every 
letter she had addressed to the “ King’s 
grace ” contemptuously returned—the arrest 
and execution of Anne Boleyn at once 
opened a path to her restoration to favour. 
There is a simple pathos in the first letter 
which she wrote to Cromwell :— 

“*T would have been a sutor to you before 
this time, to have been a mean for me to the 
king’s grace, my father, to have obtained his 

ace’s blessing and favour; but I perceived 
that nobody durst speak for me as long as that 
woman lived, which now is gone, whom I pray 
our Lord of his great mercy to forgive.’ She 
desires him, therefore, as one of her chief 
friends, to obtain permission for her to write to 
the king. 

“With much difficulty this parmission was 
obtained. 

“ A week after, having received no answer, 
she ventured to send ‘a token’ to Crumwell, to 
deliver to her father, and to ask for one in 
return from him; and the following day, June 
the 8th, she again addressed the king, praying 
to receive some mark of his favour, by letter or 
message. Two days afterwards the same re- 
quest is repeated in still more abject and hu- 
miliating language, and she sent a copy of it, 
inclosed, to Crumwell, entreating at the same 
time, not to be forced to anything beyond what 
her conscience would admit: ‘ For, I assure 
you,’ she writes, ‘ by the faith I owe to God, I 
have done the uttermost that my conscience 
will suffer me.’ This last letter did not please, 
because she had used the words ‘next to Al- 
mighty God,’ in speaking of her submission to 
the king. In her next letter, of the 13th of 
June, she declares she did not mean this to be 
understood as Crumwell had taken it, but wrote 
so by reason of continual custom; ‘ For I have 
always used in writing and speaking to except 
God in all things.’ She had now, however, to 
deal with one who was his own god, and, there- 
fore, by Crumwell’s direction, she re-copied the 
letter, but in the same terms as before, and on 
the following day, 14th, a third copy was made, 
omitting the reservation complained of. Shortly 
after this, certain of the king’s councill seem to 
have been sent to her with propositions so re- 
pugnant to her conscience, that she refused to 
comply with them; and in this perplexity she 
once more wrote to Crumwell, desiring he would 
find means to speak with her. This letter is 
not preserved, but Crumwell’s answer is, and 
as a specimen of unfeeling and imperious lan- 
guage, addressed to a young woman without a 
friend near her, and without any resource but 
the strength of her own mind, is without pa- 
rallel. He tells her, at the same time, he has 
sent a book of articles for her to sign, which, if 
she refuses to do, he threatens to take his leave 
of he: for ever, and never think her other than 
the ‘ most ungrate, unnatural, and most obsti- 
nate person living, both to God and your most 
dear and benign father, and not meet to live in 
a Christian congregation!’ Intimidated by such 
language, Mary at length reluctantly signed a 
confession, in the presence of the council, con- 
sisting of three points; in the first place, sub- 
mitting herself to the king and his laws,— 
secondly, acknowledging him to be supreme 
head of the church,—and thirdly, confessing her 
mother’s marriage with the king ‘ was by God’s 
law and man’s law, incestuous and unlawful.’ 

“ Protestant writers have made this acknow- 
ledgment a cause of triumph. A poor one in- 
deed! The king and his council, armed with all 





their power, and uttering menaces of the most 
violent description, arrayed against a girl in her 
twentieth year of age, to force her, against her 
conscience, to proclaim her mother incestuous 
and herself a bastard!—and they succeeded !” 
p- Ixix. 


Now, what was there in this whole pro~ 
ceeding that should win over Mary to “ for- 
sake her blind idolatry and to turn to y® trew 
faithe?” Who, at all acquainted with human 
nature, could ever expect that she, whose 
prospects had been so cruelly blighted, whose 
health had been irrecoverably ruined, and 
whose golden period of youth had been passed 
in such anxious and weary conflicts between 
what she conscientiously deemed her duty, 
and the demands of worldly interest, could 
ever be brought to look upon that ‘new reli- 
gion” with aught but hatred and bitter loath- 
ing? We allow much in respect to the violent 
language of the reformers, because they were 
persecuted by the church, which they so 
fiercely denounced—why should not Mary 
receive the same advantage? The King at 
length—and not improbably through the 
mediation of the amiable Jane Seymour— 
began to relent, and he sent her the princely 
gift of a horse—of which, in a letter to Crom- 
well, she states, “ whereof I trust the riding 
upon him shall do me very much good ; for 
I had never a one to ride upon sometimes, for 
my health.” The eldest daughter of a power- 
ful monarch destitute of an accommodation 
common to the very market-women of that 
day! She expresses her willingness, as to ap- 
parel, “to wear whatever the King may 
appoint,” and intimates a hope of a 4 ope 
reconciliation.” This at length took place ; a 
household was appointed her, which, although 
not equal in magnificence to that which had 
graced her infancy, must yet have been most 
gratifying to the so long-proscribed and neg- 
lected Mary. From this time to that of 
the King’s death, Mary, though occasionally 
harassed by petty persecutions, never fell 
from favour. With Baward's, or rather Sey- 
mour’s reign, her trials again commenced : 
messages, commanding the change of her 
religion, were repeatedly sent—and on her 
refusal, her chaplains were arrested. This 
proceeding roused the spirit of the princess; 
and with a numerous train of ladies and 
noblemen, she went to Westminster, to de- 
mand audience of the King. The conference 
lasted two hours; but each party remained 
unconvinced by the arguments of the other. 
The message from the Emperor’s ambassador, 
declaring that his sovereign would “ com- 
mence war in case she were molested,” 
marvellously enlightened the eyes of the 
council in regard to the disadvantages of 
religious persecution. 


With the death of Edward, and Mary’s 
accession to the throne, Mr. Madden closes 
his Memoir ; concluding with an interesting 
view of her private life, and literary habits, 
and giving at full length her will, and the 
subsequent codicil,—both most important 
documents, and characterized by an ardent 
desire for the prosperity of her kingdom. 
In regard to her civil government, the reader, 
accustomed only to the statements of popular 
historians, will be surprised to learn that, 
‘If we regard with an unprejudiced eye the 
transactions of that period, there will be found 
much to praise and admire. The salutary and 
popular laws passed under her government, the 
reformation of many abuses introduced during 





the preceding reign—the remission of the sub- 
sidy granted by parliament—the restoration of 
the debased currency—and the attention paid to 
commercial interests, not to mention the en- 
couragement of the Universities and of litera- 
ture, and the restoration of church property to 
the amount of 60,000/., are all proofs of the up- 
rightness of the Queen’s intentions. Her noble 
speech to the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, ‘ You are to sit there, not as advocates 
for me, but as indifferent judges between me 
and my people’—and the disinterested genero- 
sity with which she threw into the fire a scheme 
presented to her by the Imperial Ambassador, 
for despotic power, ought alone to entitle her to 
some respect, and would have been lauded to 
the skies had Elizabeth spoken or acted thus.” 
p. exvii. 

We lament, for the cause of truth, that 
this admirable Memoir has not been pub- 
lished in a separate form. Many an histo- 
rical essay, of not one-half its value, has 
been ostentatiously presented to the world; 
while this, in its present situation, stands only 
as an introduction to extracts from an house- 
hold-book. We hope Mr. Madden may be 
prevailed on to publish it separately, and 
thus fulfil the prophecy of Mary’s favourite 
motto, “ Veritas Fenperie Filia.” 

“ What, then,” may the sturdy Protestant 
say, “are we to forget the benefits of our 
glorious Reformation? are we to be unmind- 
ful of those blessings of civil and religious 
freedom, which eventually resulted from that 
great measure?”—Surely not ; but let justice, 
strict and impartial justice, be done to all. 
In the inscrutable wisdom of Providence, 
great and positive blessings are frequently 
educed from great and positive evil; so was 
it here. Spoliation, rapine, and persecution, 
marked every stage of the English Reforma- 
tion ; not merely were the walls of the Pro- 
testant temple “ builtin troublous times,” but 
by impure hands; every kind and generous 
feeling was sternly exiled. What wonder 
was it then, that, when Mary so unexpectedly 
ascended the throne, the fierce passions of 
her zealous partisans should burst forth and 
consign to indiscriminate slaughter those who 
had insulted the faith of their fathers, and 
refused them religious rites which they 
thought necessary to salvation? Where were 
they to have learned lessons of meekness, 
gentleness, and toleration? That Mary her- 
self was even acquainted with all the cruel- 
ties that marked her reign, is very question- 
able: warrants for the execution of Protestants 
as such, were not submitted to her for sig- 
nature; and amid the mortifications of ill- 
requited affection, and the anxieties of 
fast-failing health, little might she know of 
what was done in the remoter parts of her 
kingdom. But, even if Mary were acquainted 
with all, the charge of cruelty will not ne- 
cessarily follow. ‘To root out a deadly heresy, 
to restore a kingdom to the true faith, such 
was the guise in which protestant persecution 
was presented to her,—and such was the 
guise in which, in that age, the persecution 
of papists was presented to protestant princes. 
It was a time of strong excitement—of fierce 
and bitter controversy—of exasperated and 
deadly passion;—and grievously did both 
parties err. Let us be thankful that heaven 
so emphatically “caused the wrath of man 
to praise him ;” but let us not, in the excess 
of our gratitude, bless those actions that re- 
ligion and reason equally condemn; or deny 
to those who, in pure sincerity, opposed 
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themselves to the Reformation, that fair and 
liberal interpretation of motives, without 
which, few of that age and generation would 
deserve either admiration or respect. 





The Suttees; a Prize Poem. By Percy 
Ashworth, of Wadham College, Oxford. 
1831. 


Heera, the Maid of the Dekhan. A Poem 
in Five Cantos. London, 1831. Havell. 


“A Prize Poem” need not of necessity be a 
good poem: it may be the best of many in- 

ifferent ones, and therefore passing few 
have attained any measure of public estima- 
tion. Nor can this be greatly wondered at: 
most of those who enter the lists, try a 
merely “ ’prentice hand” at poetry, and even 
if accustomed to poetic composition, the hav- 
ing to write “ to order,” is almost enough to 
extinguish inspiration. Few, even of poets 
by profession, succeed where a subject is im- 
posed upon their muse by any other com- 
mand than their muse’s own inclination. 
Sometimes, indeed, a given subject suggests 
a felicitous train of fancy; but, in general, 
verses are the worst kind of handicraft to 
get made to pattern. ‘The Suttees’ is one 
of the exceptions; it is an interesting and 
elegant composition, and does Mr. Percy 
Ashworth much credit. The view taken of 
the subject, is the one most likely to catch a 
young mind, though not the most accordant 
with truth or susceptible of the highest kind 
of illustration. Few have been the Suttees 
that have originated in simple love of the 
deceased, and unbiassed desire to follow him ; 
—independent of the extreme timidity and 
desolation of a Hindoo widow, many dark 
and extraneous influences have been known 
to cause her decision. In fact, by hundreds 
and thousands, the funeral pile has been 
gone to, merely as a fiery bed of refuge from 
a destitution and contempt that European 
women have no conception of. Thank God, 
these abominations are at an end, and there- 
fore we can quote the following without the 
pain that we should feel were they in ex- 
istence :— 
*Tis past: as though impatient of delay, 
Sang sa stent noes beet oet 

iends a i bled th 

Bestows the pledges of her love and care : _ 
And fondly deems, that, when in after days 
They chaunt at ev’ning’s hour their happy lays, 
These tokens may recall her form again, 
Her name may mingle with their artless strain ! 
And now her limbs she duly bends to lave 
In holy Gunga’s sanctifying wave ; i 
Then fit for Swerga’s happy realms, and free 
From each terrestrial impurity, 
Clad in her snowy vestments—death’s young bride !— 
She sips the waters of the sacred tide, 
And, careful lest aught earthly should defile, 
With step com: advances to the pile. 

rice moves she round with gesture sad and slow, 
Her look half sorrowful, half wild, as though 
The fear of death, and hate of lite, entwined 
In deadly struggle rack’d her tortured mind. 

But nerved to strength, and goaded by despair, 
Her spirit warms, and bids her boldly dare ; 
She mounts the pile, and e’en in death allied, 
Calmly reclines her partner’s form beside ! 

‘Heera; or, the Maid of the Dekhan,’ is 
also a poem on an Indian subject, and we 
have therefore combined it with Mr. Ash- 
worth’s ‘Suttees.’ We have often wondered 
that whilst Modern India has been made the 
subject of numerous or rather innumerable 
books, so little literary attention has been 
devoted to the chronicles of Old India, its 
“ivory-throned kings,” its wars and wonders, 
its barbarism and civilization, its gorgeous 
sameness under all conquerors and all dynas- 





ties. Feeling therefore a lively interest in 
the subject, we took up ‘ Heera,’ glad to find 
that the old Mahommedan Chronicler Fe- 
rishta had been applied to by some one 
besides ourselves. As the poem is in five 
cantos, and a continuous narrative, analysis 
would be tiresome to more parties than one. 
There is much that is flowing and spirited in 
the volume, and care has been taken to keep 
up oriental costume and illustration—but, re- 
membering our old friend Ferishta’s striking 
yet simply-written chronicles, and other 
stately delineations of the sons of Brahma, 
and of the stern and splendid Moguls, we 
cannot help feeling, that the something which 
may be done with the subject, remains yet to 
be done. We give the following description 
of a Suttee, sother more darkly drawn than 
Mr. Ashworth’s, and the reader may please 
himself as to which he prefers :— 


Proudly the ramparts rose to view, 

And onward still the Brahmin drew, 
When, lo! by yonder temple’s site, 

He saw the fearful solemn rite, 

And hailed amid its groves 2 crowd, 
Whose loud acclaims were echoing loud. 
It was a Suttee’s pomp he saw, 
Revealed in all its harrowing awe ; 
When widowed youth, in funeral blaze, 
Ends with her lord her fated days. 

The ready pile was towering high, 

The lighted torch was flaming nigh ; 
Slowly the thronged procession filed, 
The trumpet’s note rang harsh and wild; 
And barbarous Hindoos deemed that hour 
A triumph of their Brama’s power ;— 
Nay, thought that Heaven would bless the pyre 
When perished in its murderous fire, 

A victim lovely, soft and young, 

As ever raptured poet sung. 

And heaves that victim’s breast no sigh, 
As stalks the fell procession by? 

And on that pale, yet beauteous face, 

No sign of sorrow can ye trace : 

No fond regret, no trembling fear— 

Doth nought of inward dread appear ?— 
Each Brahmin’s pride would answer, “ Nay”— 
But pity weeps and falters, “ Yea.”— 
Oh, who could read that woman’s heart, 
Nor own its bitter anguish’d part! 








Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Grenada, and in the Pacific Ocean, 
from 1817 to 1830, $c.; also Tales of 
Venezuela, illustrative of Revolutionary 
Men, Manners, and Incidents, 3 vols. 

{Second Notice.] 
Ir isseldom indeed that travellers (although 
by popular fame considered tolerably au 
fait at story-telling) are good writers of 
tales. This is much to be lamented; not 
because there is any dearth of this kind of 
commodity in the book-market, not because 
it is desirable that every one, whom chance, 
or inclination, or business, may lead into 
foreign lands, should, in addition to one 
ponderous volume of travels, send forth 
as a supplement, three pretty volumes of 
illustrative tales—but, because the travel- 
ler who possesses this talent, will be more 
vividly impressed by the scenes of grandeur 
or of beauty which meet his eye, and will 
be able to bring before his readers a far 
more spirited and accurate and graphic 
picture ofthem. In some instances, how- 
ever, the very form of a story is better 
fitted for the display of foreign manners 
and customs, and in some respects even 
scenery, than the most spirited traveller’s 
journal. The peculiarities of national cha- 
racter, the influence of religious or local 
superstitions, those minute traits too, 
which give to each race, each nation, each 
province, its individuality, can scarcely be 


exhibited at all, save by making the cha- 





racters themselves display them, by wan- 
dering amid their native fields or cities, 
dwelling within their own habitations, and 
emphatically “speaking their own words.” 

Picturesque and amusing as we found 
the first volume of this very interesting 
work, equally so have we found the second 
and third, each of which is devoted toa 
tale illustrative of the various peculiarities 
of Venezuelan manners—‘ The Earthquake 
of the Caraccas,’? and ‘The Savannas of 
Varinas.’ Our limits will not permit us 
to give an enlarged detail of the plot of 
either, but we shall select some detached 
scenes, which, while they will illustrate 
our position, will also exhibit the talents 
of the writer. Here is a picture of the 
favourite promenade of the inhabitants of 
Caraccas, and the various groups that 
crowded it :— 

The Alaméda.—* The vigil of Jueves Santo, 
at Caraccas, was one of those enchanting even- 
ings, peculiar to tropical climates, in which the 
hour of sunset is hailed with delight byall classes 
of animated beings, as a refreshing and invigo- 
rating relief from the scorching heat felt during 
the day. Although the twilight was so short as to 
be almost imperceptible, the peculiar lustre of 
the moon, and brilliancy of the stars, amply sup- 
plied the sun’s place, on his sinking out of sight 
behind the mountains of Maracay, with that 
mild placid light which cannot weary. 

“ The whole population of Caraccas began to 
pour out of the crowded city, through the dif- 
ferent avenues leading to the open country ; and 
the public walks were rapidly filled with groups 
of laughing creoles, who appeared to have re- 
served their gaiety until this hour. The day had 
been unusually and oppressively sultry; and, as 
the numerous parties of friends and acquaintance 
passed each other, they paused to’ remark, that 
the cool mountain breeze had never wafted such 
perfume from the neighbouring plantations. 
The tops of the stately alamos (poplars) planted 
along the suburbs, sparkled with innumerable 
fire-flies, which, as they flitted from tree to tree, 
might almost have been mistaken for the scarce 
less brilliant meteors, that appear to fall from 
every quarter of the heavens, during the still 
nights preceding and following the hot days of 
summer near the Line. The shrill notes of the 
mocking-bird, and the Virginian nightingale, 
were clearly distinguished above the busy hum 
of the multitude; while, at intervals, the tink- 
ling of a mule’s bell was heard, as the leading 
machos of a large drove passed drowsily by, on 
their way to the savanna, followed by the mu- 
leteers, either chaunting their Llanéro songs in 
the monotonous recitative of the low country, or 
carelessly touching the strings of their vihuélas, 
as they rode slowly past. 

“ At the lower end of the principal promenade, 
called, from the superior size and beauty of the 
poplars by which it was bordered, La Alaméda, 
a large semicircular spot of ground was railed 
off, and surrounded with marble seats, carved 
to resemble sofas and ottomans. Here two 
military bands were stationed, as usual in sum- 
mer evenings, occasionally relieving each other 
in performing such national and patriotic airs, 
as had already been composed in Venezuela, or 
adopted from the music of other countries. The 
concourse attracted by the musicians was, of 
course, greater here than in any other part of 
the Alaméda ; and, as the seats were exclusively 
occupied by the mothers and daughters of the 
principal families, few of the parties, which 
preferred pacing the broad centre walk to listen- 
ing to the music, approached this spot without 
pausing for a few moments, to look with interest 
and admiration on the fair Caracquefias. 

“ The saya and basquina, in which the Criollas 
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invariably appear when abroad, form a dress 
peculiarly well adapted to display to the best 
advantage the faultless symmetry of their fine 
forms; and they are not unconscious how well 
the dark colour, in which they delight to clothe 
themselves, is suited to their lovely brunette 
complexions. The South American females live 
in so mild a climate, that they find it unneces- 
sary to cover their heads, when taking the air. 
They are consequently remarkable for the neat- 
ness and simplicity with which their glossy black 
hair is at all times braided; its sole ornament 
being usually a carnation, or a single rose-bud. 

“ The ciudaddnos, who strolled along beneath 
the poplar trees, were far more various, and even 
showy in their dress. A middling class in society 
was then almost unknown. It did not begin to 
assume any degree of consequence, until several 
years of independence had permitted a country, 
which had hitherto known no intermediate de- 
arees between masters and slaves, to resolve 
itself into a more liberal arrangement of its in- 
habitants. The pueblo, in which were compre- 
hended, at the time we speak of, all those who 
‘were not entitled by birth, station, or wealth, to 
be considered as cavalleros, did met intrude on 
this promenade. ‘They were, however, to the 
fwl as happy, if not more so, on the Arrayan, 
or in the different boulevards of the suburbs, 
where the crowded fandangos, and extensive 
open sheds appropriated to the music and dancing 
of the Chinganéras, re-echoed with the sound of 
guitars and vihuélas. But along the Alaméda 
were to be seen the sleek and portly digni- 
taries of the church, in their peculiar and striking 
costume, loudly and earnestly discussing disputed 
topics in the politics of the day. With these were 
mingled officers of all ranks, belonging to the 
different patriot corps stationed at head -quarters, 
or to the staff: glittering in every possible va- 
ziety of splendid and theatrical dress,—for it 
could not in strictness be called uniform,—that 
their fancy inclined them to adopt, before years 
of repeated and destructive reverses had sobered 
ithe judgment of the republican soldiers, and re- 
duced to distress and penury the wealthiest of 
the land. 

“These, with a few civilians of distinction, 
who either held, or aspired to, tle highest places 
in thenewly established government, were almost 
‘the only occupiers of the principal promenade; 
avhile the side walks were slowly paced by friars 
from different monasteries, either in the white 
and gray habits of the Dominican and Francis- 
can orders, or in the dark cowl and broad black 
belt, worn by the brotherhoods of San Augustin 
or San Juan de Dios.” ii. 24—8. 


But a far different scene was presented 
‘the following evening—and as our readers, 
we think, will not complain of the length 
-of the quotation, we shall commence with 
ithe beginning of the chapter :— 

The Earthquake.—‘ The morning of Holy 
Thursday was calm and cloudless, portending 
-one of the hottest of the tropical summer days. 
‘The heavy mists, which had risen slowly from 
ithe cacao plantations, curled in white wreaths 
.around the neighbouring hills, without a breath 
‘of air to disperse them, until they melted by 
wegrees under the powerful rays of the sun. 
‘The city of Caraccas exhibited a scene of the 
gayest excitement and hilarity. A salute of 
artillery was fired at day-break, to announce 
the anniversary of the day that had for ever 
‘separated Venezuela from Spain; and the bells 
of the numerous churches and convents, which 
dad commenced ringing at that signal, had not 
paused for a moment in the joyful repiques, that 
jpealed from the belfrey turrets in every possible 
itone and measure. 

“ The streets of the capital were crowded with 
citizens in their holiday attire, mingled with 
eampezinas from the vallies of Aragoa, and In- 





dians of different tribes, in their graceful many- 
coloured ponchos and ruénas. All these were 
mounted on their small but elegantly-formed 
native horses, descended from the Andalusfan 
breed, with which the first Spanish settlers 
stocked the country. The housings and trap- 
pings of these animals were as various as the 
costume of their riders. The Cerranos, or 
mountaineers, might be known by their stout 
active ponies, whose long projecting hoofs were 
well calculated for climbing the Cordilléra ; their 
lofty demi-pique saddles, covered with panther 
or jaguar skins; and their ample embossed 
stirrups of wood or bronze, formed so as to pro- 
tect the feet in rocky passes. The Llanéros, or 
men of the savannas, were mounted on nimble 
well-trained coursers, far taller and handsomer 
than the little shaggy mountain ponies. They 
used a light fuste, resembling a hussar’s saddle- 
tree, covered with a fur chabraque, made either 
from the skin of the large red baboon, or of the 
wild asses’ colt, jet black with a silvery white 
border; and their stirrups, steel or silver, of a 
triangular pattern, were barely large enough for 
the point of the sandal toenter. * * * 

“ As the hour drew near for the celebration 
of high mass in the different churches, the tu- 
multuous repiques ceased by degrees; and the 
solemn tolling of the larger bells warned the 
inhabitants that the appointed time for devotion 
wasathand. * * * 

“When they had given their horses to the 
orderlies who followed them, and were ascend- 
ing the marble steps leading to the principal 
entrance of the cathedral, Carlos Sepdlveda took 
advantage of the crowd which had assembled to 
witness the ceremony of the anniversary, and 
escaping unobserved from the general whom it 
was his duty to attend, hastened down the street 
leading to the convent of Santa Clara. High 
mass had already begun, when he entered the 
small but richly adorned chapel; and he ap- 
proached by degrees between the side pillars, 
until he stood so near the railing encircling the 
high altar, that he could distinctly see whatever 
passed behind the lattice-work on the right side 
of the chancel, which separated the veiled sister- 
hood from the strangers who filled the nave and 
aisles. The profusion of wax tapers, with which 
the inner choir was illuminated, enabled him to 
see the stately dignified figure of the Madre 
Abadéza, seated, in front of the nuns of her 
order, on a species of richly-decorated throne; 
and on cushions, at her feet, were four youthiul 
novices, who were that day to take the veil. 

“ Close to the lattice, and in full view of the 
spectators, was placed the semblance of a funeral 
bier covered with black velvet, on which each 
novice was to be laid in turn during the chaunt- 
ing of the ‘ Miserere ;’ as a mournful intimation, 
to herself and all present, that she was from 
thenceforth to be considered as dead to the 
affections and pleasures of this world. The four 
Carracqueiias were equally lovely, and adorned 
with similar magnificence : Carlos, nevertheless, 
beheld but one, who looked as pale as monu- 
mental marble, and appeared unconsciously to 
listen to the solemn tones of the organ, and the 
melodious chaunt of those whom she was soon to 
embrace as sisters. A tear occasionally glittered 
on her cheek, and fell unheeded; but her 
thoughts were far from the convent, and with 
her father in his dungeon. * * * 

“The service of high mass was soon con- 
cluded; and the ceremony of consecrating the 
new nuns commenced. Sepiilveda’s heart throb- 
bed intensely as he saw the abbess rise, and lead 
Maria del Rosario forward to the atahud. Her 
bracelets, her necklace, and all her ornaments, 
were taken from her by turns, and laid aside as 
an offering to the shrine of Santa Clara; her hair 
was unbound, and fell in luxuriant beauty down 
her lovely neck. Carlos gazed in breathless 
agony, as the abbess grasped it, and prepared 





to cut off those flowing ringlets, for the least of 
which he would have given his life; when her 
hand was arrested by a hollow sound, as of dis- 
tant thunder. It came nearer, and all present 
turned their shuddering gaze on each other ; for 
they too well recognized the first symptoms of 
an approaching earthquake. 

“« The assembled multitude was so far para- 
lyzed by alarm, that the first undulating motions 
were distinctly felt before they made any at- 
tempt to retire from the chapel. Then suddenly 
recullecting themselves, they rushed towards the 
door in wild dismay, trampling under foot the 
weak and aged, and those who were still kneel- 
ing at their devotions or in penance. Never- 
theless, so rapidly did the dread convulsion of 
nature attain its height, that the walls began to 
rock, and the roof to fall in, before they could 
reach the open air. Amid the screams of the 
terrified devotees in the chapel, answered by 
those of the nuns in the choir, the roaring of the 
subterranean thunder, and the crush of falling 
towers, Sepilveda thought only of her whom he 
had just been on the point of losing for ever. 
With a desperate effort, he seized and tore down 
the latticed screen, and caught up the fainting 
novice, as she lay insensible on the atahud. He 
staggered through the winding passages, while 
the heaving earth rose and fell beneath his 
tread ; and reached the convent garden, just as 
the cloister sunk into a heap of ruins behind 
him. The fearful sound still continued, as 
though the force of mighty waters were rending 
the abyss asunder ; crash pealed on crash, as the 
loftiest edifices first bowed beneath the awful 
power which shook the solid earth to its centre ; 
while the groans of dying thousands mingled in 
dreadful unison with the shrieks of the terrified 
survivors. The air was obscured by clouds of 
dust, and the sky darkened by rising smoke, 
proceeding from tle flames which had burst 
forth from the ruins of thatched cottages that 
had shared the fate of the churches and palaces. 

“* A momentary respite from the first violent 
concussions ensued ; and Sepidlveda again raised 
his lovely charge, who had recovered for an in- 
stant, but to relapse into a still deeper swoon of 
terror. As he pursued his hazardous way to- 
wards his mother’s house, which was in the open 
ground near the Alaméda, his blood was chilled 
by the sights of horror that he encountered at 
every step. Not a single building remained to- 
tally free from injury; and, near every church 
or convent, mangled bodies were lying senseless, 
or writhing in the agonies of death. Groups of 
wretched beings, of every age and condition, 
were crowded together in the centre of the 
squares and plazuélas; or were flying, they 
knew not whither, in the madness of despair, to 
meet the fate they dreaded under the tottering 
walls, which each slight shock served to over- 
throw.” ii. 56—62. 

It is more than probable that we shall 
hereafter make some extracts from the 
third volume; but we cannot close our 
present notice without heartily recommend- 
ing the work to our readers, and mention- 
ing the very low price at which it is pub- 
lished—three respectable octavo volumes 
for twenty-one shillings. 








Memoirs of the Late War: comprising the 
Personal Narrative of Captain Cooke, of 
the 48rd Regiment Light Infantry ; the 
Listory of the Campaign of 1809 in Por- 
tugal, by the Earl of Munster; and a 
Narrative of the Campaign of 1814 in 
Holland, by Lieut. T. W. D. Moodie, 
H.P. 2\st Fusileers. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

Tue History of the Campaign of 1809, by 

the Earl of Munster, as it stands most con- 
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spicuous in the advertisement of this work, 
and is the more likely to excite public curio- 
sity, demands from us the first notice. It 
appears that the narrative was originally 
published anonymously in the United Service 
Journal in 1829. It is written in a plain 
straight-forward English style and English 
spirit—well enough for a periodical—but 
hardly with sufficient caution for a work to 
which a name, now of some influence, was 
to be affixed. However, we are not inclined 
to be critical—it is something to love litera- 
ture—and the Earl of Munster has on all 
occasions shown an honourable ambition, 
and a respect for learning that has won for 
him universal good-will. 

The present narrative throws no new light 
on the Campaign of 1809, and we shall con- 
fine our extracts to some few incidental no- 
tices— 

The Portuguese Army.—“The difficulty of 
creating a Portuguese army lay not with the 
men but with the officers, who had sunk so low 
in the estimation of the country, of themselves, 
and of their men, as to be little superior to the 
degrading and menial offices(as when La Lippe 
arrived in 1792,) they once filled, of servants 
in the houses of the nobility. No cause of im- 
provement had offered itself since those dis- 
graceful times, which had naturally placed them 
on terms of the greatest familiarity and equality 
with theirmen. It was no uncommon spectacle 
to find them in acommon cabaret gambling, if 
not cheating the soldiers out of the pay they 
had just made over to them. It was not less to 
counteract this deteriorating cause, than to or- 
ganize the soldiers, that Gen. Beresford had 
taken officers with him from England, whose 

Ss were quently greatly increased. 
Those who accompanied him in the first instance, 
and some who afterwards joined him, were, with 
the view to place British Captains in command 
of battalions, first raised a step of rank in their 
own service, and received another in that of 
the Portuguese, when appointed to regiments. 

“The Marshal established his head-quarters 
at Thomar, and fairly-grappled with all the pro- 
minent difficulties, and, aided by the example 
and conduct of the officers placed under his 
orders, at once did away the causes of the want 
of respect and confidence of the men. The in- 
terior economy was strictly investigated, and 
the regiments made efficient, not only by Bri- 
tish arms and equipments, but by being sub- 
sidized to fight their own battles by the money 
of England. 

“Without going farther into detail, it will he 
sufficient to remark, that the arrangement and 
system of the Marshal were so good, and im- 
provement so rapid in the Portuguese army, 
that within two months from the date of his first 
order, a battalion of the 16th regiment was 
brought into collision with the enemy; and if 
it did not distinguish itself as much as it did on 
so many subsequent ions, it evinced neither 
confusion nor dismay. Eighteen months after, 
the general conduct of the whole Portuguese 
army was marked by traits of discipline and 
bravery, and even of individual gallantry, which 
continued on the increase to the end of the war, 
and which were most unquestionably shown on 
many subsequent occasions, by overthrowing 
the veterans of France with the bayonet.” 


The Retreat of Soult from Oporto.—* The ra- 
pidity of Sir Arthur’s own movements had been 
wonderful; for within twenty-six days since 
leaving Portsmouth, Oporto was captured and 
the enemy in full retreat. Captain Fitzroy 
Stanhope, one of the Commander-of-the-Forces’ 
aide-de-camps, was sent to England with the 
dispatches of this success by one: of the ships 
cruising off the port, whose crews from the sea 

















had seen the smoke of the firing during the 
actions of the 11th and 12th, * * * 

“On the 14th the army advanced half-way 
on the road towards Braga. Soult collected his 
army (the garrison of Braga retiring on our 
advance) on the morning of the 15th at Guima- 
raens, but finding our troops at Villa Nova de 
Famillacao, and no road open for cannon, he 
destroyed the baggage and the military chest of 
Loison’s corps, and in despair took to the Goat- 
herds’ paths across the mountain, trusting to 
the interest, aid, and information procured by 
the Bishop of Braga. ‘Their army was in great 
confusion during the 13th, but the two following 
days it became totally disorganized. The paths 
were so narrow, that but one man could pass at 
a time, and the cavalry were obliged to lead 
their horses, while their column, thus distress- 
ingly lengthened, had the additional misery of 
incessant rain that fell in torrents during the 
whole of this trying period. The peusantry, 
happy in revenging the horrors and atrocities of 
their enemy’s advance, watched them like vul- 
tures, and failed not to dart upon all who sunk 
under fatigue; the stones they rolled on them 
swept whole files into the abysses, while single 
shots from the mountain-tops slew soldiers in 
the column of march. Their sufferings met com- 
miseration from the British alone, who had not 
suffered from the guilty acts for which they were 
now receiving retribution. * * * 

“The next morning the disasters of the 
enemy in their flight of the night before were 
fully revealed by the wreck left at and near the 
bridge over the Cavado. The bridge had been 
only partially repaired, and the infantry were 
obliged to file, and the cavalry to lead their 
horses across. The passage must have been 
ever dangerous, but the confusion occasioned by 
our pursuit and cannonade, and the darkness of 
the night, rendered it to a degree hazardous. 
The rocky torrent of the Cavado, in conse- 
quence, presented next morning an extraordi- 
nary spectacle. Men and horses, sumpter ani- 
mals and baggage, had been precipitated into 
the river, and literally choked the course of the 
stream. Here, with these fatal accompaniments 
of death and dismay, was disgorged the last of 
the plunder of Oporto, and the other cities north 
of the Douro. All kinds of valuable goods were 
left on the road, while above 300 horses sunk in 
the water, and mules laden with property fell 
into the hands of the grenadier and light com- 
panies of the guards. These active-fingered 
gentry soon found that fishing for boxes and 
bodies out of the stream, produced pieces of 
plate, and purses and belts full of gold and 
silver; and, amidst scenes of death and de- 
struction, arose shouts of the most noisy merri- 
ment.” ii. 173—8. 

The Battle of Talavera.—* As the weather 
was dreadfully hot, and it was impossible to 
know how long we should occupy this ground, 
orders were given to bury the men who had 
fallen the night before and in the morning 
attack, lying around the hill interspersed with 
the living. 

“ The entrenching tools were thus employed, 
and it was curious to see the soldiers burying 
their fallen comrades, with the cannon shot 
falling around and in the midst of them, leaving 
it probable that an individual might thus be 
employed digging his own grave! Gradually, 
however, the fire slackened, and at last wholly 
ceased, and war appeared as much suspended 
as before daylight and previously to the attack 
of the morning. The troops on the advance 
talked together, and the thirsty of both armies 
met at the bottom of the ravine, and drank from 
the same stream. There was also a well at the 
foot of the hill to the left, where the same water 
was divided among the collected of both nations 
around its brink.” ii. 228. 

After the battle “the views of the British 





were attracted to a new enemy which had 
threatened occasionally during the day, and had 
gained great head soon after the defeat on the 
right and centre. The ripe corn and dry grass 
took fire from the cartridges and wadding, and 
hundreds of acres were rapidly consumed, in- 
volving in their conflagrations the more severely 
wounded and helpless ; adding a new and horrid 
character to the misery of war. : 

“ It was so general, that it was a consolation 
to the friends of officers slain, to learn that 
their bodies, when found, did not bear the 
marks of being scorched or burned in their last 
moments!” ii. 235. 

We shall pay our respects to Captain 
Cooke and Lieut. Moodie next week. 





Von D. Friedrich Blume, 
Dritter 


Iter Italicum. 
Professor der Rechte zu Halle. 
Band. Halle. 1830. 

Tuts work comprises the results of a literary 

tour, undertaken by the author in 1823, with 

the express object of examining all coins, in- 
scriptions, rare books, and manuscripts, to 
be found in the libraries and collections of 

Italy, illustrative of the old Roman law, 

juridical literature, and, eventually, of Ger- 

man history in general. The first volume, 

published in 1824, includes the archives, li- 

braries, and inscriptions in Sardinia and the 

Austrian provinces ;—the second, published 

in 1827, Parma, Modena, Massa, Lucca, 

Toscana, the States of the Church, and S. 

Marino ;—the third, the volume before us, 

is exclusively devoted to Rome, and com- 

pletes the work. We mention it as well for 
the sake of literary travellers in Italy, who 
will find it an inestimable guide, as for the 
pleasure of bringing the English public ac- 
quainted with a name which is now one of 
the most rising, and will soon be one of the 
most eminent, in Germany. When Doctor 

Blume, whose age cannot exceed thirty, was 

very recently appointed Law Professor at 

Gittingen, there were no less than four places 

contending for him. He was almost simul- 

taneously offered the professorship he holds 
at Géttingen—a professorship, with a seat in 

the Appeal Court, at Jena—the place of li- 

brarian, with some incidental advantages, at 

Wolfenbuttel—and a Syndicship at Ham- 

burgh. ‘The ‘ Iter Italicum’ is not his only 

publication, but it forms the key-stone of his 
celebrity, and we therefore regret that our 
limits forbid our attempting an extended re- 

view of it; nor can we offer more than 2 

single quotation, which, however, shall be 

upon a subject in which every English reader 
must be interested :— 

“The archives of Cardinal York, the last of 
the Stuarts, who died in 1807, have been, since 
1817, the subject of many reports. The most 
detailed account, of which I am aware, is to be 
found in the ‘ Blatter fiir literarische unter- 
haltinig, 1827, Num. 228.’ According to this 
account, a Dr. W., from England, was so fortu- 
nate as to purchase, from amongst the effects 
of the Cardinal, all the papers of the Stuart 
Family for 300 scudi; but his indiscreet exul- 
tation over the extraordinary acquisition, had 
the consequence of bringing some of the docu- 
ments under the notice of the Secretary of State 
(Cardinal Gonsalvi), at the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s; and that very night all were sequestered 
for the Papal government. So far the account 
seems clear; but it is still a matter of doubt, 
whether all the papers have been since delivered 
over to the English government, as Gonsalvi is 
said to have maintained; or whether some of 
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the papers, at least, have not been destroyed, 
or remain in the Papal archives, which, judging 
from the internal evidence, is the more pro- 
bable conjecture.” 

We have certainly been led to believe that 
most of the original papers, and copies of the 
rest, were delivered up; but we agree with 
Dr. Blume, as to the probability of our having 
been deceived in this matter—particularly as 
it appears, from another portion of the work, 
that free access to the Papal archives and 
libraries is not allowed. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning, 
for the information of those—now a very 
numerous class—who take an interest in the 
German language and literature, that the 
third Part of the ‘ Grammatik’ of Grimm— 

erhaps the most learned and enlightened of 
fiving philologists—has appeared in Ger- 
many, though it has not yet reached Eng- 
land. We shall, of course, notice it as soon 
as the copies arrive. 





Famity Cuasstcat Lisrary.—Nos. XVII, 
XVIII, and XIX. 


Horace, Phedrus, Juvenal § Persius. Lon- 
don, 1831. Valpy. 


Or the numerous works now publishing in 
monthly volumes, there is none that merits 
public pepenep more than the ‘ Family 
Classical Library.’ The great writers of 
Greece and Rome, immortal from their own 
intrinsic worth, must ever retain a flourish- 
ing vitality in England; for we have derived 
from them no small portion of our laws, of 
our literature, of our science, of our habits of 
thought and rules of judgment. The student 
who seeks for accurate knowledge, must trace 
the stream back to its parent fountain, as 
well as survey the luxurious vegetation which 
has marked its course. It was for us that 
the ancient historians wrote, the orators spoke, 
and the poets sung; cotemporary influence, 
proportionate to their merits, they possessed 
not; the labour and expense of transcription 
limited their circulation to a select few ; po- 
litical convulsions, domestic wars, suicidal 
factions, prevented the lessons of wisdom 
from producing their due effect when first 
delivered; but now that the press has given 
them a tongue to speak, pot a constitution 
possessing sufficient elasticity to bear violent 
agitation and a recuperative energy to amend 
those parts that have decayed by time, yields 
them opportunity for continued utterance, 
the writers of antiquity exhort, rebuke, in- 
struct, and delight a generation of which they 
had not dreamed, and a land, of whose exist- 
ence they were scarcely cognizant. 

A series of translations, judiciously selected, 
is absolutely necessary for the English stu- 
dent; nor is it wholly useless even to those 
who have received a classical education. The 
changes and chances of life lead men so far 
away from the studies of their youth, that 
er soon cease to read the ancient languages 
with facility. To consult an author for a 
passage vaguely remembered, becomes a 
work of labour, from which those engaged in 
active life shrink; and they resign the ad- 
vantage rather than undertake the toil. A 
collection of the historians, orators, and phi- 
losophers, placed within our reach at a trifling 
cost, well merits the extensive patronage 
which this series has received. It is mani- 
fest, that poetic translations, however, must 





be measured by a standard different from 
that used in estimating the merits of the 
prose volumes of this series. There are many 
valuable and beautiful poems, of which we 
either possess no translations, or versions so 
tame, spiritless, and inaccurate, that they are 
caricatures rather than resemblances. There 
are others, in which the writers have wan- 
dered so far from the original, and introduced 
so much of their own colouring and heighten- 
ing of effect, that their works are almost new 
poems ;—in fact, to about are ee of 
the poetic translations in the English lan- 
guage may be applied Moneta’s severe epi- 
gram on the French version of Horace :— 
Il faudroit, soit dit entre nous, 
A deux divinitez offrir ces deux Horaces : 
Le Latin, 4 Venus la maitresse des Graces, 
Et le Francois & son epoux. 

Under these circumstances, the task of 
selection was one of no ordinary difficulty, 
and we gladly bear testimony to the taste 
and ability with which it has been executed. 
The Virgil, Pindar, and Anacreon, previ- 
ously published, are excellent; and though 
we could wish some changes in the three 
great Roman satirists now before us, yet the 
defects are but like moles and freckles on 
the face of beauty. As we have the satirists 
before us together, we shall avail ourselves 
of the opportunity to say a few words on the 
subject of Roman satire, and on the claims 
of the Latins to the invention of that species 
of composition. 

In almost every country we find lampoons 
among the earliest specimens of poetry, and 
mimicry the very foundation of the ancient 
drama. The original Greek tragedies, the 
genuine “ songs of the goat,” were, in fact, 
extemporaneous farces acted by the clowns 
when the labours of the vintage had termi- 
nated : when these rude and licentious strains 
yielded up their name to the most splendid 
poetic productions of any age or country, (the 
tragedies of AEschylus,) they took the desig- 
nation of satirical dramas, one of which ge- 
nerally concluded a series of theatrical enter- 
tainments, just as in England a farce is acted 
after a play. From the identity of name, it 
has been argued that the Roman satire was 
derived from the satirical drama; and there 
are many plausible reasons for assenting to 
the theory. On the other hand, we are told 
that satira is not derived from caripog, but 
from the lanx satura, or charger of various 
fruits presented to the gods at the end of 
harvest ; and that the name refers, not to the 
sylvan satyrs, but to the miscellaneous na- 
ture of the subjects, and the great diversity 
of metres used by the early satirists. Which- 
ever theory be adopted, one part of the Ro- 
man claim is unquestionable—the didactic 
form of satire; the substitution of a poem 
for a satirical drama is unquestionably a 
Latin invention. Horace regards Lucilius 
as the father of Roman satire: he first 
restricted it to hexameter verse, and laid 
aside the semi-dramatic form which it had 
hitherto preserved. Nevius, and Ennius 
before him, had published bitter attacks on 
their political enemies in verse; but their 
productions were probably only such lam- 
poons as are usually found in a free state at 
moments of excitement. To Lucilius suc- 
ceeded Varro, of whom we know nothing but 
the name; and after him came Horace, of 
whom we know toomuch. No writer has been 


so grossly and madly overpraised as Horace ; 





the influence of no author has been produc- 
tive of such extensive and permanent mis- 
chief; his canons of criticism, though founded 
on no tangible or definite principle, have met 
more implicit obedience than the laws of the 
Medes and Persians ; his ‘ Art of Poetry’ has 
been the source of more bad verse, and the 
destruction of more valuable poetry, than 
the mind can easily conceive. He stands 
before us as a lyrist, a critic, a moralist, 
and a satirist; our present business is with 
him only in the latter character; but we 
must digress, to say a few words about the 
others. 

The Odes of Horace are of unequal merit : 
some are splendid, some simply good, others 
merely tolerable, and a few below mediocrity. 
He had not sufficient energies for a sustained 
flight ; but he was conscious of his deficiency, 
and rarely made the attempt. In lighter 
compositions, such as an address to a friend, 
a drinking song, an amatory ditty, or a witty 
piece of persiflage, he stands unrivalled : 
there is an ease, grace, and polish in his ex- 
pressions, and a delicacy in his thoughts, 
rig ee | his own. Of this, his address to 

is Muse (Book 1. Ode xxvi.), translated by 
Dr. Croly, may be quoted as an example : 


Friend to the Muse, this day I give 

My sorrows to the Cretan wave ; 
This day to love and friendship live, 

Nor think a thought of king or slave. 
Careless alike whose scourge is laid 

On Asian hill or Scythian snow, 
Beside the Muse’s stream I braid 

The chaplet for my Lamia’s brow. 
Come, Muse! without thee dies the wreath ; 

Thy hand its rosiest buds must twine— 
Thy lip its sweetest fragrance breathe ; 

Its life, bloom, beauty, all be thine. 


As a critic, Horace is the very Corypheus 
of the artificial school—the first forger of 
chains to fetter genius and bind down the 
free workings of imagination. The exami- 
nation of his rules may form the subject of 
another article: we now return to his satires, 
or, as he more properly called them, his Dis- 
courses. The satires of Horace have the great 
fault of being, for the most part, occasional 
pieces : the loquacity of an impertinent com- 
panion—the tricks of a witch—the varied 
annoyances of a journey—the quarrel be- 
tween Persius and Rupilius Rex—and the 
miserable meanness exhibited at the supper 
of Nasidienus—are topics which might on 
been found interesting in their day, but they 
seem now scarcely worth the trouble that 
was taken for their preservation. In the 
other satires and the epistles, where he as- 
sumes a higher and more censorial tone, we 
find him more of the polite courtier than the 
stern moralist. To strength, or sublimity, 
he makes no pretence; in fact, he expressly 
disclaims them. Unlike Lucilius, who 
“ wielded the scorpion whip of the vengeful 
Furies,” he is more earnest to secure the fa- 
vour of his reader by graceful ease and refined 
sentiment, than to pour the vials of wrath on 
the heads of the guilty. Persius says of him 
with some justice— 

With greater art sly Horace gain’d his end, 

But spared no failing of his smiling friend ; 

Sportive and pleasant round the heart he play’d, 

And wrapt in jest the censure he convey’d ; 

With such address his willing victims seized, 

That tickled fools were rallied and were pleased, 

On this account, Horace is an author par- 
ticularly difficult to translate: Francis, on 
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the whole, has performed the task as well as 
could reasonably be expected; but the merely 
English reader will derive a better idea of 
the Horatian style from the imitations pub- 
lished during the reign of Queen Anne, by 
the wits of the Anglo-Augustan age, than 
he can derive from any other source. 


Juvenal is the very prince of satirists: he 
had every qualification for the task he under- 
took—high moral principle, a fervid hatred 
of triumphant vice, an intolerance of pro- 

ressive corruption, and a zeal that hurried 
him to the utmost limits of sound discretion. 
His language is as bold and nervous as his 
feelings were fiery and vigorous; he cares 
more for his subject than for the expression: 
hence, there is little of polish, little of grace 
—no colouring softens the strong outlines of 
his figures. If Horace transferred to Latin 
hexameters the polished refinement of the 
New Comedy, Juvenal adopted the colossal 
strength of the Old, such as it was when 
Aristophanes smote Cleon “in his pride of 
place,” and Cratinus terrified the oligarchy 
that attempted to usurp the government of 
Athens. The different translations of Ju- 
venal, in our language, are all very unequal : 
in some passages Dryden cannot be sur- 
passed—in others, Gifford outstrips all com- 
»etition— and in Badham’s version, now 
Pefore us, there are parts that cannot be 
excelled. Indeed, we should unhesitatingly 
pronounce Badham’'s translation the best 
that has appeared, if he had not unfortu- 
nately stumbled at the very threshold, and 
given the opening lines of the first satire an 
appearance of feeble insipidity, quite unlike 
the abrupt nervousness of the original. It 
is unusual to find the first lines of a trans- 
lation the worst; and it is not often that 
superior merits can efface the unfavourable 
effects of the primary impression: it is there- 
fore no small proof of Dr. Badham’s powers, 
that he reconciled us, and obtained plenary 
forgiveness before we had proceeeded through 
a dozen pages. He has given the opening 
of the celebrated tenth satire with great 
spirit :— 
Throughout the lands, which wide extended lie, 
From Ganges and the golden eastern sky, 
To Gades and the west, how few can see 
Their real good, from clouds of envy free! 
What hope, what fear, untinged by passion’s hue, 
Through reason’s lucid medium dost thou view ? 
What unexpected project hast thou fram’d ? 
What vow preferr’d, nor wish’d the gift reclaim’d ? 
Too oft th’ indulgent rulers of the skies 
Accept the fatal incense of our sighs, 
And, in requital of their pious care, 
Have smote whole houses with accepted prayer. 
Girded in courts, or belted in the field, 
We blindly seek the hurtful, unreveal’d! 
He that holds senates mute may curse the hour 
That saw him rise in all the pride of power! 
And strength itself, involved in Milo’s fate, 
May rue the struggle, and be wise too late ! 





Of Persius, we have not left ourselves 
space to say much; and yet there is much we 
would wish to say. Accused, as he has been, 
of obscurity, designed darkness, and inten- 
tional disguise—neglected as an author whose 
sentiments would scarcely repay the labour 
of developement—we know of no writer that 
has been treated with such monstrous in- 
justice. He has been understood aright by 
no commentator but Casaubon; that great 
critic saw that the dramatic structure of the 
satires formed their chief, and almost their 
only difficulty :. he pointed out the parts be- 








longing to the different interlocutors, and 
thus enabled the student to appreciate the 
strong common senseand sound philosophical 
acumen of this estimable writer. We do 
not think that Drummond’s version gives, 
by any means, a fair representation of Per- 
sius’ style; it is too strained, too polished, 
for a translation of an author who boasted 
that he was the poet of the democracy. Dr. 
Brewster, of Bath, in the middle of the last 
century, published a version of Persius, 
which we are sorry was not selected by the 
editor of the Classicai Library, since it is 
one of the most spirited and faithful trans- 
lations of any classical author in our language. 
Drummond slurs over the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the original: Persius quotes the 
very words of Pacuvius’s bombast; Drum- 
mond simply calls it “ tragic rant”—Brew- 
ster translates the quotation, preserving its 
distinctive features :— 

And swear Antiopa is quite divine, 

** Whose sighs, like pillars, propping every part, 

Buttress’d her sinking dolorific heart.” 

Again, if we compare the attack on Pedius, 
in the two versions, Drummond's inferiority 
will be still more apparent. Let Drummond 
come first :— 

Is Pedius charged ?—his own vile cause he pleads; 

For pardon sues, and, skill’d in tropes, succeeds ; 

Vices with figures weighs in well-poised scales, 

And shines in metaphor, where logic fails.” 

The lines are sweet; but where is the 
dramatic personification and colloquial energy 
of Persius? Now, hear Brewster :— 

“ Theft! theft!—O Pedius! to thy charge I lay”: 
Thus says the accuser—what will Pedius say? 

The gentle Pedius places all his hopes 

In points, in balanced periods, and in tropes. 

«« How sweet his turns!” the raptured audience cry: 
« How choice his figures!” How absurd! say I. 

With the single exception of Drummond, 
we cordially approve of the selections hither- 
to made by the conductors of the Classical 
Library, and gladly bear testimony to the 
utility of the work, and the taste and ability 
displayed in its execution. 





THE ANNUALS, 


Ir any of our lady friends were at this 
moment to peep into our library, they would 
forget all its litter and dust, in their eager- 
ness to have a first look at the golden trea- 
sures that cover our table. But we, who are 
serious men, are not to be misled by these 
pretty silken appearances. We know that 
they tempt us into a position ofsome danger 
—and we remember that last year, while 
lady readers and young friends were be- 
seeching us by letter for more extracts, grave 
faces were wondering at our wasting so much 
space upon “a parcel of picture books.” 
Wise therefore by experience, we have re- 
solved to humour and conciliate all. Those 
who delight in this light and fashionable lite- 
rature, shall have an abundance; without 
trenching on the space allotted to the reviews 
of more important works—and to accomplish 
this, an extra sheet of eight pages will be 
given next week, without any additional 
charge. 


The Miser: a Poem. London, 1831. 
& Cradock. 
Two thousand four hundred and odd lines, of a 


Baldwin 





most didactic tendency; and treating in their 
length and breadth on the various abuses of 
gold, from the glittering shields of the Persians, 
to the laced livery of a modern footman. Far 
be it from us, to say that the above two thousand 
four hundred and odd lines, contain nothing 
that is good: there is undoubtedly good sense, 
good morality, good grammar, and good inten- 
tions—but all this assemblage of goods and 
chattels will not make the Miser “a poem.” 
We subjoin a specimen :— 

Who for himself alone would wealth possess, 

Mistakes the road to human happiness. 

When means enable, and occasions call, 

To give’s a pleasure, though the gift be small ;—~ 

A duty, too, that each another owes, 

Which from their mutual dependence grows. 

This to withold betrays a niggard mind, 

Disposed to take, but not return in kind. 

Formed is the soul for friendly intercourse, 

Contracted tempers dry the social source ; 

Unkind affections, cherished and caressed, 

Like serpents vile corrode the fostering breast : 

When sorrows swell, the heart obtains relief 

In kind attempts to ease another’s grief; 

The tenderness of pity softens woe, 

As genial warmth consumes the hardened snow. 


The Animal Kingdom, Part XXX. Insecta, Part 3. 
By Baron Cuvier. Translated and enlarged 
by E. Griffith, Esq. F.L.S. Whittaker & Co. 

HavinG more than once noticed the preceding 
volumes of this translation of Cuvier’s great 
work, and bestowed our meed of praise on the 
plan and execution, we have now only to say, 
that the history of the Insect World is translated 
with great fidelity; the additional illustrative 
matter carefully compiled from the most au- 
thentic sources of information, and the plates 
very spirited and accurate. To enter into any 
minute discussion, would be unnecessary, until 
the subject is completed; and we have had so 
many works on Entomology before us of late, 
that our readers must be tired of the topic. 


Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. With 
Notes and Questions for Examination. By 
E. H. Barker, Esq. Longman; Baldwin ; 
Whittaker. 

Tuts is a very useful edition of Cesar on the 

Gallic War. Mr. Barker has not always in the 

notes avoided his besetting sin, of overloading 

every disquisition, however minute, with a pon- 
derous display of learning ; but he has collected 

much valuable information, and condensed a 

mass of knowledge, which cannot fail to be of 

great advantage to the classical student. 





Oxford Prize Poem—Numantia. By R. Palmer. 
Oxford, Vincent. 

PrRIzE poems are in general nothing better than 
a cento of phrases collected from that great 
storehouse of poetical expressions, the ‘Gradus 
ad Parnassum.’ There is but little originality, 
either of language or sentiment, in Mr. Palmer's 
Numantia; the description, however, of the state 
of the city previous to the siege, exhibits some 
graphic power. 


Potytecunic Liprary.—Vot. I. 

The Art of Glass-Blowing. Illustrated by En- 

gravings. London, 1831. Bumpus & Griffin. 
How far a knowledge of the art of glass-blowing 
may be useful to those engaged in the pursuit 
of the experimental sciences, we are not able to 
determine ; but certainly, those who desire to 
be informed on the subject, could not desire 
better condensed or more practical information 
than seems to us contained in this neat and 
cheap volume. 

——————_$ 
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nein that such of our readers as are anxious 
to be informed of the principles upon which King’s Col- 
lege was originally projected, and on which it will be 
conducted, would be best satisfied with an explanation 
from, h whose zeal and perseverance it 
has been established, we applied to a gentleman inti- 
mately acquainted with the feelings of its early friends 
and.patrons, and he has kindly favoured us with the 
following, paper.) 

Man, by consequence of his natural en- 
dowments, is .the citizen of two worlds—an 
earthly or sensual, and a heavenly or rational 
state.. He has to fulfil his vocation in the 
one,. before he receives .his passport for the 
other; and it,is, therefore, as impossible for 
any reflecting mind to admit, that an educa- 
tion can be sound or availing, which does 
not teach the science of moral responsibili- 
ties ; as it is for any reasonable being, who 
meditates on human life, to lose sight of its 
great and awful design. But the influence 
of education is not confined to the mere 
welfare and happiness of the individual: 
those of others, and to an unseen and incal- 
culable extent, are involved in the good or 
evil, which flow from his vices or virtues— 
from his reverence or disregard for social 
duties; and hence education has deservedly 
engaged the concern of every wise govern- 
ment, as wellas of every enlightened lawgiver, 
from the remotest ages of the world. Both 
have felt that morals, no less than legislation, 
were one of the great bulwarks of national 
prosperity ; that, unless popular means were 
provided for judging rightly between good 
and evil, individual depravity would produce 
a harvest of general misery; and that no 
education possessed a claim upon public fa- 
vour, of which the inculcation of moral duties 
did not form the corner-stone. We need not 
refer to the precedents afforded in the annals 
of Jewish, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman story; 
nor to the institutions originating with the 
prophet Samuel, with a Solon, a Lycurgus, 
a Socrates, ora Plato; for we have witnessed, 
with our own eyes, the wide scene of horror 
and iniquity which a neighbouring country 
exhibited, when, in an evil hour, she cast off 
every social tie, and trod every religious 
sanction under foot. If we inquire by what 
instrument her state of anarchy was arrested, 
we shall find the renovation of religious insti- 
tutionsto have been that instrument. “Bleed- 
ing at every pore, one of those men, whom 
Providence does not call forth but at long in- 
tervals, lost no time in bestowing on her 
future prosperity the stay of religion, declar- 
ing, with reference to the inseparable depen- 
dence of civil upon religious institutions, that 
‘No Society can exist without morals, and 








there can be no sound morals without religion ; 
hence there is no firm or durable bulwark for 
a state but what religion constructs.’—‘ Let, 
therefore,” said he, six years afterwards, (in 
1808,) when re-establishing the University 
of France, ‘let every school throughout the 
land assume the precepts of religion as the 
basis of instruction. Experience has torn the 
veil from our eyes.’”’+ 

These few remarks on the most important 
science which education can.teach, have been 
extorted from us, because we think that, of 
late years, the pernicious principle has been 
growing up amongst us, of disconnecting the 
developement of the intellect from the dis- 
cipline and improvement of the heart. If, 
therefore, we feel reason for deploring this 
perilous innovation, the greater must be the 
gratification which we derive from the open- 
ing of an institution like Kine’s Cottece ; 
which has for its object, not only to afford 
“such an enlarged and liberal education as 
may: be commensurate with the growing de- 
sire of knowledge—now pervading almost 
every class of society in the increased and 
increasing population of this great city”’— 
but holds out, as a fundamental principle of 
its establishment, “ that every system of 
general education for the youth of a Chris- 
tian community ought to comprise instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion, as an indis- 
pensable part, without which, the acquisition 
of other branches of knowledge will be con- 
ducive neither to the happiness of the indi- 
viduals, nor to the welfare of the State.” 

Bearing these professions in mind, we 
have carefully sought for the enforcement of 
them in the system proposed to be pursued 
under the roof of the College; and we have 
not been disappointed. Whether in the 
Junior or Senior Department, or in the Me- 
dical School—where it is so important an 
object that moral character as well as pro- 
fessional excellence should be formed—it 
appears to us that nothing has been left un- 
done, which ought to have been done, towards 
justifying the declared object of its founders 
in this particular. In other respects, there 
is, it is true, many a subordinate branch of 
science which remains to be supplied ; but it 
is truer wisdom to lay foundations cautiously 
and deliberately, than to erect at once a 
superstructure, which may sink under its 
original magnitude. The means of instruc- 
tion which the directors of the Institution 
have provided, are obviously such as will 
enable the youth of the metropolis, and other 
parts of the empire, to prepare themselves 
adequately either for the Universities, or for 
those walks -in life, where long-established 
usage or professional prescription have not 
rendered the obtaining of university distinc- 
tions indispensable. In the classical, mathe- 
matical, and medical branches, indeed, there 
is no branch unprovided for, the study of 
which is required, in order to constitute 
eminence as a scholar or practitioner. But 
there are two special departments, in which 
we conceive this school likely to outstrip 
most of its competitors;—that of Divinity, 
which is made a leading object of instruction 
and exposition, and to which the attention 
of every class of students is urgently called ; 
and that of Commerce, for which the first 
trading metropolis in the world cannot fail 
to offer peculiar advantages. 


+ Speech of Count Tascher in the French Chamber 
of Peers, on the 8th of March last, 








The arrangements made for conducting 
the several departments are unostentatious, 
but well-devised—adequate for every useful 
purpose, and capable of being extended, as 
the wants of the Institution may require. 
As to its site, there is no situation in the 
——— which would not have been liable 
to perhaps even stronger objections than the 
one selected; for, where is there any other 
so completely centrical, as — the po- 
pulation of London, or so advantageously 
situated, with reference to those societies, 
which are devoted to the province of Science 
and Art? 


For particulars relating to the Lectures, 
&c. we refer our readers to the advertisement 
in another part of our paper; but, as many 
persons are anxious to be informed of the 
course of education to be pursued in the 
School attached to the College, we: think it 
well to give some brief particulars. 

“The course of education will partake of a 
liberal and useful character, adapted equally to 
professional and commercial pursuits. It will be 
founded on the systematic inculcation of the 
soundest principles of religion and morality; and 
will comprise the Greek, Latin, French, and 
English languages; Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Mathematics; History and Geo- 
graphy, ancientand modern; General Literature, 
Elocution, and Composition. The Hebrew, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages, the Principles and 
Practice of Commerce, Natural Philosophy, 
Drawing, &c. will be taught out of the course. 

“ By the system of examinations, both public 
and private, and the distribution of prizes, it is 
anticipated that an honourable spirit of emula- 
tion will be excited and cherished in the minds 
of the Scholars. 

“The age of admission will not be under 9 years. 

“The hours of attendance will be from 9 till 
8, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day; and from 9 
till 4 during the remainder of the year. On Sa- 
turdays the school will close at 1 o’clock. 

“The vacations will consist of six weeks in 
August and September: one month at Christ- 
mas; and ten days at Easter. 

“There will be annually a public Examina- 
tion, and distribution of prizes awarded by the 
Council. 

“ A Register will be kept by the Head Master 
of the attendance, employments, and general 
conduct of the pupils, from which periodical re- 
ports will be transmitted to their friends. 

“ Every class will come under the examination 
and tuition of the Head Master. 

“ A Library will be gradually formed for the 
use of the Pupils. 

“ The terms for the course of tuition specified 
will be Fifteen guineas annually to a pupil no- 
minated by a Proprietor; and Eighteen guineas 
to one not so nominated, with one guinea as an 
entrance-fee. 

“The Head and Second Masters will receive 
Boarders on Terms sanctioned by the Council.” 

In the hope of gratifying our readers, we 
have gone to considerable expense in having 
engravings made of the very beautiful Front, 
the elegant Gateway, and the Arms of the 
College; but for the drawings, we acknow- 
ledge ourselves indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Smirke, the architect. We regret that 
the Public Opening of the College takes 
place on the very day of our publication, by 
which we are prevented from giving any par- 
ticulars of the interesting ceremony; but we 
understand there will be an address by the 
Principal—that divine worship will be per- 
formed in the chapel, and a discourse deliver- 
ed by the Bishop of London. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE MAID OF BIRKHOUSIE. 
An old Irish Song, altered by ALLAN CunNINGHAM. 


THERE came a maid in a morn of May 
Through the green bow’rs of Birkhousie : 
Thou art early moving, my winsome one ; 
Come here and pu’ a posie ; 
With thy merry, merry eyes as black as the sloe, 
Thy long round neck like the unsunn’d snow, 
Thy foot scarce bending the flow’rs where they 
blow, 
Young maiden fair and rosie. 


Come and walk with me, sweet one, I said, 
Where the wild choop-rose is growing; 

Where green boughs mingle aboon our head, 
And the fairy streamlet’s flowing: 

Thou seemst so beauteous—so divine— 

With thy high white brow in the clear sunshine, 

That I'd like to say how much I’m thine, 
When the golden moon is glowing. 


She waved her hand—it was scarce so white 
As her feet, ’mongst the lilies straying ; 

She glanced her eye—are the stars as bright 
In the crystal fountains playing ? 

She spoke not, but such looks she threw,— 

Long, long my heart may those glances rue,— 

Then away, like a sunbeam bright, she flew, 
Nor longer would be staying. 





LIVING ARTISTS.—No. VII. 
SIR JOHN SOANE. 

Few architects of remarkable originality 
of mind, have appeared since the days of 
Wren and Vanbrugh; and of those entitled 
to exemption from the general censure of 
mediocrity, the most eminent seems to be 
John Soane. It is true that he has produced 
nothing which can vie in scientific magnifi- 
cence with St. Paul’s Cathedral, nor in _pic- 
turesque splendour with Castle Howard or 
Blenheim ; but this we consider to be less 
his fault, than that of the trading and parsi- 
monious spirit of the country, which refuses 
to have elegance united with usefulness, and 
is content to see our public offices like brick- 
stacks, and our palaces like warehouses. 
We have indeed expended vast sums on 
harbours and on moles; and our navy, 
for excellence of architecture, surpasses all 
other navies in the world: but there our 
spirit has stopped; we can show no splendid 
palace—no magnificent church—no truly 
elegant public office—even our streets are 
the streets of a trading people: and where 
anything like order or beauty has crept in, 
the frail and perishable materials in which 
they are constructed, promise a brief duration 
—some sixty years or so. In truth, as a 
nation, we have ceased to have any regard 
for external grandeur—our kings receive 
foreign ambassadors in gilded hovels, and 
our ministers transact the business of the 
greatest maritime people in the world, in 
chambers inferior in all respects to our mer- 
chants’ counting-houses. ‘The hundred and 
fifty millions and odd, which paid the Rus- 
sians, Austrians, and Swedes, for looking at 
us while we fought the battle of Waterloo, 
would have made our isle an isle of palaces, 
and rendered it a wonder of the world, for 
that external elegance to which no nation 
has been indifferent but our sordid selves. 
With this penurious feeling, our architects 





have long waged an unsuccessful war—of 
the combatants, the most zealous, and pro- 
bably the most gifted, is John Scane. 

This architect is distinguished for readiness 


of invention, and a picturesque way of ac- | 


commodating his art to the limited space and 
definite sum assigned for public structures. 
Nay, it has been remarked, that he is Jess 
happy or original where he has elbow-room, 
than where he is cabined in and confined: 
critics have been ungracious enough to say, 
that give him Salisbury Plain for a site, 
he will build something strange and extra- 
vagant; but drive him up into an auger- 
bore of a place, he will make his escape out 
of the difficulty in a mannerat once peculiar 
and beautiful. We might have less difficulty 
in adopting this view of his talents, if we could 
forget the Bank of England, where the space 
was large, and yet all is elegant and useful. 
It is true, that the site is irregular, and out 
of all keeping with science; that the business 
of the place required a particular kind of ar- 
rangement, not easily reconciled with what is 
lofty or magnificent, and that, consequently, 
Soane found himself in that predicament, 
where necessity called up his genius in all 
its strength. This is in some measure the 
case ; and yet the interior elevations seem 
not to have suffered in any way from the 
singular ground plan of the structure; they 
are mostly purely classic, in the natural sense 
of the word, In these emergencies, Soane 
may be said to resemble Donald Bane, the 
famous Highland swordsman, who, in a 
moment of extreme peril, when his blood 
was up, always found out some inspired mode 
of using his weapon, that no skill could re- 
sist, nor force prevail against ; and yet, when 
his son requested to be taught the Donald 
Bane stroke, as it was called, the old High- 
lander was obliged to acknowledge that it 
only came to himself when he was in a pas- 
sion. Come in what way it may, either by 
accident or by science, Soane has that power 
which few can learn, of acquitting himself 
in a way singularly graceful, whereit is least 
to be looked for. 

The architect's dwelling-house, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, has been instanced as a proof of 
the whim and caprice of his mind; while the 
New Treasury has been repeatedly referred 
to for its classic beauty, and the harmonious 
combinations which it presents. We cannot 
persuade ourselves that the first is any proof 
of whim and caprice, or the latter an example 
of successful scientific combination. ‘The 
front of his house resembles indeed the front 
of no other house that was ever seen ; yet it is 
remarkably well adapted to screen the rooms 
from suffering by either sun or shower, and 
the whole is airy and elegant. If any one 
could prove that such were the fronts of men’s 
dwelling-houses in the days of Pericles, cen- 
sure would be turned into immediate admi- 
ration. It might be easily proved, that the 
front of the Treasury is exceedingly like a 
work of antiquity, and so it is; but it would 
not be so readily proved that the architect 
made use of the example wisely. We have no 
desire to speak obscurely. The front of the 
New Treasury wants light and shade—wants 
darkness and depth below, and airiness above. 
This was occasioned by fixing the columns 
to the wall, instead of throwing them boldly 
forward into the street, to do what columns 
were ever intended to do, namely, to screen 
us from the burning sun in a sultry climate, 





or shelter us from the shower in a moist 
one. These same classic Greeks, whom our 
architects place before them as models, seldom 
used their columns so idly. We have heard 
indeed, that the architect at first intended to 
project his columns, but was prevented by 
some of those worthies of the Parliamentary 
Committee of Taste, “much renowned for 
Greek.” Be that as it may, the front of the 
Treasury cannot be considered as a success- 
ful piece of borrowing, since it is heavy above 
and light below—a folly which the Greeks 
never committed. 

Sir John is Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, and, as such, has de- 
livered a course of lectures for the purpose of 
directing the students in the study of what 
is elegant, and the execution of what is grand. 
To enable them to do this, he led them 
through the land of Egypt, and the mainland 
and isles of Greece—described whatever was 
magnificent in Italy—exhibited examples of 
the best taste in England—and concluded 
the whole by drawing the peculiar character 
of each style: holding up deformity that it 
might be shunned, and beauty that it might 
be followed. He showed everywhere in his 
lectures an unbounded admiration of the 
majestic temples of Greece, and more than a 
reluctance to speak lovingly of temples equally 
original and magnificent—even those struc- 
tures which the learned call Gothic. We have 
no wish to deny the grandeur of the classic 
structures: nay, we admire them as much as 
man may; but we feel at the same time the 
surpassing beauty of the works of latter days, 
and see, in the Gothic cathedral, a scientific 
elegance of combination, wholly different 
from the science in which the Athenians ex- 
celled, and yet every way as beautiful; and, 
what is better, more suited to our feelings 
and our country. 

Sir John Soane is an old man, and per- 
haps a certain peevishness or perversity of 
temper, which some have imputed to him in 
his more youthful days, is now soothed down 
into mildness and moderation. He is rich, 
and scatters his money by hundreds and 
thousands; and, what is much to his honour, 
encourages genius in its struggles for distinc- 
tion. He would do well to collect all his 
works into volumes, accompanied by plans 
and elevations, and employ some safe and 
sensible friend to give an account of them 
and their author. When he dies, strange 
work will be made in his biography : for 


the man and his works are not well under- , 


stood. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 4.—A paper, by Mr. Knight, was read, 
containing an account of the striped Hoosainee 
Persian melon, the plan pursued by him in cul- 
tivating that and its varieties, and the opinions 
entertained by him on the merits of these very 
superior fruits. 


The exhibition was principally confined to 
apples and pears. But we observed a Cepha- 
lonian melon, a gourd known by the name of 
Potiron Jaune, weighing 139}]bs., and some 
specimens of the Catherine peach, and Miller’s 
Burgundy grape from, the Society’s garden. 

W. F. Lindsay Carnegie, Esq., was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 
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PINE ARTS 


PLATES OF THE ANNUALS. 
THE LANDSCAPE, AND THE PICTURESQUE. 
Ir is not the fashion to run a critical com- 
arison between these works—but as, in our 
ast week’s notice, we spoke of the Landscape 
and the Picturesque as companion volumes, 
and recommended our readers to secure early 
copies and compare them, we must, for our 
judgment’s sake, repeat, that those who intend 
jnstituting such comparison, must get early 
copies—for we should not have proposed such 
a thing, had we seen no better impression of 
the plates in the Landscape, than those in the 
volume before us—black, blotched things, from 
which we should have concluded that the artist 
travelled in November, and took a London sky 
with him, to be ready for all occasions: the 
golden syn of Italy here peeps through the 
blanket of the dark—and a dark blanket, if we 
may judge from the ponderous oppression that 
threatens the ‘ Ponte Santa Trinita,’ which al! 
the domes and spires of Florence are hardly 
capable of upholding; and as to the views of ‘ Pe- 
lago’ and ‘ Castell-a- Mare,’ instead of reminding 
us of the Val d’Arno, and the glorious Bay of 
Naples, we thought only, as we looked at them, 
of fleecy hosiery, and flannel nightcaps, and 
roaring fires, and mulled wine. Let therefore 
our readers look to the impressions of the plates 
in the Landscape, before they purchase; and 
with this caution and reasonable judgment, they 
may secure a very beautiful volume. The ‘ Jn- 
terior of the Milan Cathedral,’ though the subject 
chosen and the manner of treating it are rather 
too much like Prout’s ‘St. Mark’ of last year, is 
afine rich picture, and well engraved by HicH am. 
‘Florence from the Cascina,’ is another sweet 
picture, clear and brilliant, the engraving by 
GoopaLL. ‘ Naples from the Sea,’ by Have.t ; 
‘Puzzuoli,” by Branparp; ‘Isola Bella, by 
MILLER; ‘ Gensano,’ by J. SmitH ; are all good. 
‘ Pelago’ was a clever well-composed drawing, 
and, according to our recollection of the print, 
not badly engraved by ALLEN. ‘ Naples from 
the Strada Nuovo,’ was beautiful—and there is 
much to admire in ‘ Persano,’ and in several 
other plates, if the reader be fortunate enough 
to get good impressions. — To its rival, The 
Picturesque, we also have objections, but the 
impressions of the plates are so superior that 
our judgment might seem a little hypercritical. 
The vignette title-page, Isola Bella will, at 
once, put the purchaser in good humour; ‘Trent,’ 
engrayed by Mixxes, is a rich and beautiful 
picture; ‘Znnsbruck’ is truth itself, and we 
could almost imagine we heard the splash and 
dab and chatter of the washerwomen in the 
kennel, although the engraving by Sauru is 
tov black, and the leaden mountains seem to 
threaten the city itself. Then ‘ Schaffhausen,’ 
engraved by WILLMoRE, is good; ‘ Lago Mag- 
giore’ is beautiful; but, here again, the lake 
and the mountains are all alike, and we have 
no doubt that at Birmingham they could put 
in both by machinery ; for the foreground, how- 
ever, Mk. Wauuis deserves a good word. 
‘ Verona from the Ramparts, is very like Tur- 
ner, and not very like Verona—but Verona it- 
self, engraved by S. FisuEr, is excellent; so is 
the foreground both of ‘ Murano’ and ‘ Angero ;’ 
‘ St. Pietro de Castello’ would have been capital, 
but that Mx. Waxtis has forgotten to finish 
the back-ground, a want of thought which may 
be objected to many of the artists in both these 
works, ‘ Tronsberg,’ and ‘Landeck,’ are fine 
picturesque subjects ; indeed, all the Views have 
en taken with the eye of an artist, rather 
than an eye toan Annual—the View of ‘ Milan’ 
m proof, ‘St. Gio é Paolo,’ by WiLLMonre, is 
one of the best finished engravings in the col- 
lection, and ‘4 Swiss Cottage near Brieg,’ is a 
Sweet picture, well engraved by ALLEN. 





FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

THERE is an equality in the illustrations of 
this work, that makes selection difficult. ‘ Lady 
Carrington, engraved by Rouxs, and well en- 

raved, after Sir T. Lawrence, is, of course, the 
jewel, but though fine as a work of art, it is not 
a particularly beautiful picture. ‘ The Fairy of 
the Lake’ is a fanciful subject by RicuTer ; 
but we prefer his humorous to his imaginative 

ictures, for which preference he will consider us 
ittle better than Goths. ‘ The Embarkation,’ 
by WicHELO, engraved by BranparD, is a 
sweet picture, but not very original. ‘ The 
Orphan, by Hotmes, and the ‘ Greek Mother,’ 
by Corsoutp, will please the million; ‘ The 
Dismal Tale’ has its quiet humour, and there is 
always much to admire in Stothard; ‘ The Pre- 
diction, by Jouanot, though rather French, 
is one of the best; but there are several others, 
and it is very probable that our readers might 
dissent from this judgment, and make a different 
selection. 

THE AMULET. 


If this be not the best of the fraternity, it is 
from no want of liberality on the part of the 
prenenes. or taste in the editor. We have no 
ess than four engravings after Sir T. Lawrence: 
a beautiful portrait of a beautiful woman, ‘ Lady 
Blessington,’ excellently engraved by J. H. 
Wart; a sweet portrait of ‘ Lady Cawdor’ as a 
vignette, very delicately engraved by C. Marr; 
the well-remembered picture of the ‘ Marchioness 
of Londonderry and her son;’ and another of ‘ 4 
Lady,’ we should presume from a drawing. To 
these may be added Pickersgill’s ‘ Greek Girl,’ 
by Cuaries Fox, and Haydon’s ‘ Eucles,’ by 
SanGsTER; and there are others, including 
‘ Corinne,’ by Baron Gerarp, and a splendid 
composition by Roserts, well engraved by 
GoopaLt. If this does not satisfy the public, 
then public judgment is more severe than we 
shall pretend to justify. One word, however, on 
the printing: Mr. Hall feels bound to return 
special thanks to Mr. Wilkinson, for the care 
and attention bestowed on this most essential 
part of the work; now, we are so far from de- 
tracting from the merit due to the printer, that 
this public acknowledgment has made us sus- 
pect our own judgment; we should otherwise 

ave said, that though generally printed with 
great care, some of the pictures were much too 
dark—the‘ Marchioness of Londonderry,’ ‘ Eucles,’ 
and the ‘ Death of the First-born,’ in proof—by 
the bye, the latter is a poor theatrical affair— 
but we are willing to admit that Mr. Hall has 
more experience in these matters than ourselves, 
and therefore, the reader will be pleased to abate 
something from our censure of the Landscape 
Annual, for inattention in this particular. 
Other volumes we must defer till next week. 
CHANTREY’S STATUE OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 

Tuts fine figure is now finished, and aship lies 
at Deptford ready to carry it, with its pedestal, 
to the north. The statue is in commemoration of 
the King’s visit to Edinburgh, and will stand 
where Hanover Street crosses George Street, 
in the New Town. It is twelve feet high: 
clad in a royal robe, in which the Thistle is 
not forgotten, and holds in the right hand 
the sceptre belonging to Scotland. There is 
great ease and majesty in the attitude, and an 
air of nobleness is shed largely over the whole 
statue. Much as the Pitt, of the same sculptor, 
has been admired, the statue of the King is un- 
questionably finer. They are both of a size. 
Pitt has a look of thought, and perhaps pride ; 
the King has a look of affection and benevolence, 
and seems in the act of receiving the welcomings 
of the Scotts, the Homes, the Douglases, and 
the Hays of the North on their native soil. The 
pedestal is of solid blocks of granite, and lofty and 
of fair proportions. The pedestals of our public 





statues are one and all too low: that of the statue 
of Achilles, in the Park, is at least twenty feet 
too nigh the ground ; the trees and houses con~ 
ceal the outline, and the grandeur of the figure 
is lost, in the same way that Hector hid the 
splendour of his helmet by setting it on the 
ground. The pedestal of Canning, now fixed at 
Westminster, seems half a dozen feet too low 
likewise. Not so the pedestals of Chantrey: 
they lift their statues at once into the air, where 
they can be seen of all; and we have no doubt 
that time will sanction this bold but happy ex- 
periment. He will himself, we hear, superintend 
the erection of the statue. 





THEATRICALS 


WHEN two bodies meet, the weaker must give 
way; and as we find ourselves squeezed into a 
corner this week by the King’s College, our 
comments on the subject of which it is our duty 
to treat, must necessarily be compressed. The 
two winter theatres have commenced operations, 
and, as the oyster-mongers would say, have 
opened well. 

DRURY LANE 

led the way on Saturday, the Ist, with ‘The 
Honey-Moon,’ and ‘The Brigand.’ In the 
former, Miss Phillips, always an intelligent and 
agreeable actress, gained a new laurel in the part 
of Juliana; and Mr. Jones, from Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Brudenell, and Miss Kenneth, made their 
several first appearances. The two former are 
not new to the London stage, though a corre- 
spondent, whose note was admitted last week, 
seemed to think that Mr. Jones was. We must 
leave notices of their pretensions until a future 
occasion. 

Another version of the popular French piece, 
called ‘ Dominique,’ is announced here for this 
evening. As it is understood to be the joint 
production of two of the cleverest of modern 
dramatists, Messrs. Kenney and Poole, much is 
expected from it, and we dare answer for it that 
the expectations will be fulfilled. Mr. Wallack 
is to play the part now filled by Mr. Liston at 
the Olympic ; and, to save our readers the trou- 
ble of wondering at this, it is right to mention, 
that it is a part which, in translation, is suscep- 
tible of being so turned as to be fitted for repre- 
sentation by almost any actor of ability, what- 
ever may be his particularline. The menagerie, 
which has been for some time forming at this 
theatre, is shortly to be let loose upon the town. 
We do not pretend to predict whether this 
attempt will succeed or fail, but we should be 
wanting in every feeling of real respect for the 
drama, and wholly unworthy to wield the pen 
entrusted to us, if we did not at once record our 
sincere hope that it may fail. We have no wish 
to see the boards of what ought to be a classical 
theatre turned into a den of wild beasts, and we 
at once avow that we prefer human actors how- 
ever tame. Still, we understand that the manage- 
ment expects to drive a roaring trade, though 
the public is said to be frightened at the bear 
idea. 

We have been much amused by the manner 
in which the forthcoming new opera is announced 
at this house:—* ‘The Village Coquette’— 
embracing the entire musical strength of the com- 
pany.” If this be not a wholesale coquette, where 
shall we look for one? 

While on the subject of the announcements 
in the bills, may we inquire why Wycherley’s 
‘ Country Girl’ is stated to be Garrick’s? John 
Kemble altered ‘ Richard III.,’ but he did not 
write it. 

COVENT GARDEN 
commenced on Monday with ‘ Hamlet.’ Mr. 
Young acted Hamlet. His reception was enthu- 
siastic, and he went through his long and arduous 
part with his accustomed excellence. Miss 
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Inverarity, in ‘ Azor and Zemira,’ and little Miss 
Poole, in ‘ Old and Young’ (both of which, by 
the bye, she gives us the idea of her being), 
were severally and deservedly well received on 
Wednesday. 





THE ADELPHI 

opened on Monday with a new piece after the 
fashion peculiar to this favourite resort of mirth- 
hunters. It is called ‘The Sea-Serpent,’ and, 
considering how recently the English Opera 
lodgers had moved out, it is quite wonderful that 
the said serpent should have been able in so 
short a time to fit up his apartments with the 
unusual kind of furniture adapted to his wants. 
The piece was quite successful. We heard no 
hiss but the serpent’s own, and this we attributed 
to his modesty. We have no space for a more 
detailed notice, and must therefore conclude by 
saying, that there are “ places to let nightly, for 
further particulars inquire at the theatre.” We 
had much pleasure in again seeing our old friend 
‘Wreck Ashore.’ It is one of the very best pieces 
of its class ever produced; and Mrs. Yates’s act- 
ing in it is, to our thinking, nothing short of 
perfection. When will Mr. Mathews come? Six 
months is really too long for the town to wait 
without seeing him act. 


THE OLYMPIC 

commenced on Saturday last with ‘ The Chaste 
Salute,’ a new piece called ‘Talk of the Devil—!’ 
(the ‘ Dominique’ spoken of above under the 
head of Drury Lane), and the ‘Olympic Revels.’ 
The first and Yast went as well as at any period 
of last season—the Revels, in particular, being 
heightened and improved by the addition of 
several new and pretty faces, and by the intro- 
duction of Mr. J. Bland in the part of Jupiter. 
Since Mr. C. Taylor quitted the stage we have 
seen no actor who has a more correct notion of 
true burlesque. Of ‘Talk of the Devil—!’ we 
must content ourselves with saying, that it suc- 
ceeded. Circumstances prevent us from doing 
justice to the admirable acting of Mr. Liston, 
but we beg him to believe that we most unwillingly 
abstain. Mr. Charles Dance is the author, 
adapter, or translator of this piece. The house 
is extremely elegant, and we beg to renew our 
thanks to the clever and spirited lessee—first, 
for the early hour at which the performances 
conclude (an example which Drury Lane has 
acted most wisely in partially following), and 
next for the continued and complete absence of 
all puff from her bills. 








MISCELLANEA 





Magnetic Influence.—The presence of iron in 
the rocky coast, forming the north shore of Lake 
Superior, is so extensive in some parts as to 
render the compass perfectly useless. At the 
entrance of Black Bay, a large deep bay formed 
by bold precipitous rocks, the needle loses its 
power entirely, and remains in any position in 
which it may be placed. So great also is the 
power of these rocks on the needle, that in a 
boat sailing from one headland to another across 
the entrances of the various bays, the needle 
gradually changes its direction so much as three 
and four points as it recedes from the influence 
of the rocks forming one side of the entrance, 
and resumes it as gradually on approaching the 
opposite. On the coast of Norway this pheno- 
menon is also observed, and is partly owing to 
the decrease of the magnetic force, leaving the 
needle to be more powerfully acted on by the 
rocks. A similar effect, although not so exten- 
sive, has been observed on our own coasts in 
the vicinity of the Fern Islands. 

Mirage.—A modification of this phenomenon 
was noticed in the course of last summer, while 
carrying on the observations along the bank of 
the river Thames, for the purpose of ascertain- 





ing the height of the river at London Bridge 
above the sea at Sheerness. It was observed, 
that an oscillation took place in the particles of 
the atmosphere while the sun shone brightly, 
which was not perceptible when it was clouded 
at the place of observation. This motion was 
also found to be equal both above and below 
any object, for on placing the wire of the tele- 
scope one half the distance between the extreme 
oscillations, whenever the sun became obscured 
the wire was found to bisect the object. [Query— 
Might not this effect have been produced by the 
increased reflection of light, when the sun was 
unobscured, on the aqueous particles of the at- 
mosphere, which, on account of evaporation, 
would be considerable on the banks of the 
river?] This mirage was so great as to throw 
doubts on the accuracy of the observations in 
some places, which rendered it necessary to re- 
peatthem. Between the Isle of Grain and Sheer- 
ness, at low water, particularly when the wind 
was high, this vibration very much delayed the 
observations. 


John Philpot Curran.—In his last illness, his 
physician having remarked early one morning, 
that he coughed with much difficulty ; “That is 
rather surprising,” answered Curran, “since I 
have been practising all night.” And, not long 
before, having received a slight apoplectic shock, 
and his physician telling him not to mind it,— 
it would pass away; “I am to understand it 
then,” said Curran, “only as a boyish runaway 
knock ?”—[From a very pleasant biographical 
sketch of Curran in the Diamond Magazine, ex- 
tracted from an unpublished work, the ‘Res 
Geste Anglorum in Hibernia,’ by Mr. Lascelles. } 


Native Silk Worms.—By a letter fram Jalapa 
to the Board of Directors of National Industry, 
Mexico, we learn that the quantity of wild silk 
produced by the immense forests of that state is 
truly astonishing. The worms that produce it 
feed on the leaves of the guayabo, an evergreen 
with small leaves, or on those of the oak; but 
the finest silk is that of worms which feed on 
the former.—These worms are said to be those 
which the Chinese author describes by the name 
of Tusen-Kyen, or Tyan Kyen, which are raised 
in that country, and with this silk they make the 
stuffs which they called Kyen Cheu, which is a 
handsome drugget, and so much esteemed, that 
sometimes it sells as high as the first tissues of 
China. These worms begin their work at nine 
o'clock at night: then they come out of their 
bags and begin to feed; in their passage they 
draw long silk threads, which serve them as 
guides to return to their cocoons; thus they 
make to themselves silken rods or bridges, the 
threads of which are of an extraordinary strength. 


Spontaneous Combustion. —The Philadelphia 
Chronicle mentions the following instance of 
spontaneous combustion. A large piece of 
coarse muslin, thoroughly oiled for the purpose 
of making covers for boxes, was left over night, 
folded up loosely, in a shed. It was found, 
when the store was opened next morning, burnt 
entirely through, and apparently about to blaze. 
The fire appeared to have begun in the middle ; 
and could not have been applied from without. 

Emigration to Canada.—Comparative state- 
ment of the arrival of settlers at Quebec, to the 
15th of August of the past and present year: 
1830, Settlers 22,839; 1831, do. 38,955. 

The Weavil.—Salt is said to be an effectual 
preventive against the destruction of wheat by 
the weavil. Mix a pint of salt with a barrel of 
wheat, or put up the grain in old salt-barrels, 
and the weavil will not attack it. In stacking 
wheat, 4 or 5 quarts of salt to every 100 sheaves, 
sprinkled among them, will entirely secure them 
from the depredations of this insect, and render 
the straw more valuable as food for cattle.— 
[We submit this to the consideration of our 
country friends. ] 





Prince Czartoryski.—This illustrious patriot 
the president of the government at Warsaw, was 
at one time on the eve of disposing of his estates 
in Russia; perhaps under an impression, that, 
at some future day, he might be eased of them, 
in testimony of his long and faithful services, 
The circumstance came to the knowledge of his 
peasantry, and created general consternation 
amongst them. From the remotest corner of 
the Ukraine, a deputation of the oldest of them 
consequently made their way to St. Petersburgh, 
where Czartoryski was then residing; = 
being admitted into his presence, they laid 
several bags of gold upon his table, and thus 
accosted him :—“ Sir, and most dear father! we 
have been told that you are about to part with 
us. The thing is notto be dreamed of. If you 
are in want of money, we have brought a supply 
with us: and if that is not enough, you have 
but to say the word.” Suffice it to add, the 
faithful servant was neither shorn of his hard 
earnings, nor transferred to another master.— 
Lelewel’s recently published ‘ History of Poland.’ 





Athenxum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A series of Landscape Illustrations 
of the works of Lord Byron, to accompany Mr. Murray’s 
new edition ; they will be engraved by the most emi- 
nent artists, and will appear in a similar manner to the 
Landscape III ions of the Waverley Novels. : 

Nimrod’s Remarks on the Choice of Horses, their 
management, and on the condition of Hunters; ina 
series of Letters. 

Practical Examinations on the immediate treatment 
of all the principal emergencies that may occur to the 
head, neck, oa, and external parts of the body, sys- 
tematically arranged. By W.S. Oke, M.D. &c. 

The Cadeau; a Musical Annual for 1832. The poetry 
by Sir Walter Scott, Burns, &c. 

The Amethyst; or, Christian’s Annual for 1832, edited 
by R. Huie, M.D., and R. Kaye Greville. LL.D. 

The Family Topographer: being a compendious ac- 
count of the Ancient and Present State of the Counties 
of England. Home Circuit.—Vol. I. a | Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. ited by S. 
Tymms. 

A French Translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia is about to 
appear in Paris, from the pen of M. Lepernay, with 
the original text on the opposite page. 

Just published.—Snell’s Guide to Operations on 
the Teeth, 8vo. 8s.—Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, Vol. 12 (Insect Miscellanies), 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Dibdin’s Sunday Library, Vol. 5, royal 18mo. 5s.—The 
Pulpit, Vol. 17, 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Dr. Ryan’s Lectures on 
Population, Marriage, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Glen-Mou- 
bray, a Tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 12. 8s.—Campaigns and 
Cruises in Venezuela and New Grenada, &c. 1817 to 
1830, 3 vols. 12mo. 12. 1s.—Hon. and Rev. E. 1. Tur- 
nour’s Thoughtsin Youth and Age, royal 8vo. 14s.—The 
Tauroboliad; or, the Sacrifice of the Constitution, a 
Satire, sm. Svo. 5s.—Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, 
4th edit, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Description of the Contents, 
Objects, and Uses of Public Records, 8vo. 5s.— Elliott's 
Amusement for Little Girls, 18mo. 2s.—Copley’s Sa- 
cred Hi , 12mo. 3s.—Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, 
8vo. 14s.—Earl of Munster’s Memoirs of the late War, 
2 vols. sm. 8vo. 1/. 1s.—Porter’s Field of Forty Foot- 
steps, new edit. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 16s.—Bourrienne’s 
Memoirs of Napoleon, 3 vols. f.c. 8vo. 12. 1s.—Gleig’s 
History of the Bible, 2 vols. f.c. 8vo. 12s.—Phillips’s 
Companion for the Orchard, new edit. 8vo. 7s.—Phil- 
lips’s Companion for the Kitchen Garden, 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s.—Merlet’s Le Traducteur, 2d edit. 5s.6¢.—Graphic 
Illustrations of Shakspeare and the British Drama, 8vo. 
10s,—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 72 (Josephine) 18mo. 
3s. 6d.—The Cabinet, edited by John Aitkin, 3rd series, 
10s. 6d.—Frost’s ny and Astronomy, 12mo. 85. 
—Drunsfield’s Sermons, Vol. I., 12mo., 4th edit. 4s. ; 
Vol. 11., 2nd edit., 4s.—Drunstield’s Family Prayers, 
2nd edit., 12mo. 3s. 6d¢.—Abbott’s History of the 
and English Hierarchies, 8vo. 9s.—Illustrations of the 
Literary Souvenir for 1832, imperial 4to. in portfolio, 
12. 10s.; columbier 4to. before letters, 32. 3s.—Ryan’s 
Manual of Midwifery, new edit. 8vo. 12s.—Leach’s 
Translation of Gregory Celsus, 8vo. 1s.—Bichat’s Ana- 
tomy, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 8s.—Lugol on Scrofula, 8vo. 85- 
—Schrevelii Lexicon, Greek and English, new edit. 
8vo. 16s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Our advertising friends have encroached a little this 
week on our columns, but we are sure our readers will 
excuse it; and we quiet our conscience with the inten- 
tion of giving them an additional sheet of eight pages 
next week without charge, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Kee S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURES. 





SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, by the Rev. W. 


1.A. (Principal): given at the Public Opening. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE, by J. ANSTICE, Esq., 
B.A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford; Monday, 17th October, 


at 2 o’clock, P.M. 

MATHEMATICS, by the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A., 
of Magdalen C ic Cambridge ; Monday, 17th October, at 
half past 12, P. 

NATURAL and EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by. _ Rey. H. Ly M.A. St. John’s en Cam- 

Tuesday, 8th November, at 3 o’clock, p.m 

JURISPR RUDENCE y J.J. PARK, Esq.» ‘Barrister- 

ww: Tuesday, Ist Ed, at? Yelock, 

pouiticat, "ECONOMY, by N. W. SENIOR, Esq., 
M.A. ; after E 

COMMERCE, i JOSEPH ow E, Esq.; Wednes- 

2nd November, at 7 o’clock, 

GEOLOGY, by CHARLES "LY ELL, Esq., F.R.S., 
Foret Secretary to the Geological Society; afier Easter. 

Z00 LOGY, by JAMES RENNIE, Esq., M.A.; 

Wednesday, 2nd Rovesmber, 4 3 o’clock, P.M. 

cuemierey. by J. F. —— Esq., F.R.S.; 

esday, Lith October, at 2 0 

FRENCH LANGLU VAGE. “a Tir ERATURE, by 

Monsieur L. J. VENTOUILLAC; Monday, 7th November, at 


3 o'clock, P.M. 
GER ——\ fl SENECA | ont LITERATURE, by 
A. BERN ANG! UAG inesday, 2nd Nov.,at 4 o’clock, P.M. 
ITALIA YUAN UAGE =a LITERATURE, by 
a —_—s oy LL.D.; Tuesday, ist November, at 3 


SPANISH. * LANGUAG E and LITERATURE, by 
P, de =e gl Esq., LL.B.; Thursday, 3rd November, at 
3 o'clock, P.M. 





MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and MORBID ANA- 
TOMY, by HERBERT MAYO, Professor, F.R.S., Surgeon to 
yr Middlesex Hospital ; Monday, loth Oct., at 3 0 "clock, P.M. 

ey DEMONSTRATION vS,by RICHARD 
na sq.; Tuesday, 11th Ort., at 10 o'clock, a.m. 

BOTANY, t 7] GILBERT BURNETT, Esq. ; ‘Tuesday, 
ith October, at 8 o’clock, a.m. 

CHEMISTRY, by J. F. SAMIRLE, F.R.S.; Tuesday, 
lith October, at 2 o’clock, 

MATERIA MEDICA ond THERAPEUTICS, by 
age ahd ees KINS, M.D. ; Wednesday, 12th October, at 
11 o’eloc’ 

MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE OF, by 
FRANCIS HAWKINS, M.D. Physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital ; Wednesday, 12th October, at 9 o’clock, a 

MEDICINE, FORENSIC, by THOMAS Ww "ATSON, 

. Physician to the Middlesex Hospital; October, 1832. 

MIDWI ERY, and DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN, by ROBERT FERGUSON, M.D. Physician to 
the Westminster Lying-in Hospital; Tuesday, Lith October, 
at 11 o'clock, 

SURGERY, ‘PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE OF, by 
J.H. GREEN, F.R.S. Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Mon- 
day, 10th October, at 8 o’clock, P.M 
Tickets of admission to the preceding Lectures may be had, 

upon application to the several Professors, or at the Office of 

the College, in the Strand.—The Classes for the Students, who 
enter for the REGULAR COURSE of Education in the SENIOR 

DEPARTMENT, as well as the SCHOOL attached to the Col- 

lege, will be opened on MONDAY, the 17th Instant.—The ME- 

DICAL COURSE will begin with the Anatomical Lecture, on 

MONDAY the 10th Instant, at 3 o’clock in the Afternoon. 


W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





Price One Shilling. 
HOLERA—Papers relative to this Disease. 
by the BOARD OF HEALTH. Printed by Authority of 


| of His Majesty’s Council, for the Information of the 
ublic. 


By Winchester and Varnham, 61, Strand; and sold by all 
Bookse! Hers, 





This day is — price 12s. much eee and enlarged, 
e 3rd edition, illustrated by plates, 


MANU AL of MIDWIFERY ; or, Com- 
pendium of Gynecology ; comprising an ‘ace: ‘ount of the 
Symptoms and Treatment of the most important Diseases of 


of Parton Children, with the management of the various forms 


By MICHAEL RYAN, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, &c. 


ne for Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand, near the King’s 


“A work replete with information.”—Good’s Study of Me- 
dicine, by Professor S. Cooper. 





Just published, in 4to. price 20s. with plates, 


EDICO-CHIRURGICAL NOTES and 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Part I. On some dangerous Affec- 

tions of the Throat, which induce sudden Death by Suffocation— 

On Strictures of the (Esophagus, and the Danger of the Bougie 

—On the Cure of the falling down of the a 5 h gram Ver- 
sons—Anomalies in Rupture Operations, &c. &c. 

By R. FLETCHER, Esq. 
Surgeon to the General cng gen bs at Gloue ester, and Consulting 
urgeon to the Asylum for Reception of Lunatics near 
Gloucester, 
The above work has been high! ki f 
'y spoken of in the Lancet, 
Cal Ones Metical and Surgical Journal, Medical Review, Medi- 


Londou : Longman and Co.; Simpki CW, 
el ; eae ee joe pkin and Marshall; T. Jew, 





SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR EDUCATION, 

Printed for B. Fellowes (Bookselier and Publisher to King’s 

Coilege, London), 39, Ludgate-street. 
SCHYLI AGAMEMNON. Ad fidem 
semana 4% emendavit. Notas et Glossarium adjecit 
J. BLOMFIELD, 8S.T.P. 
Collegii Ss. Tritt Tes Cantabrigienses olim Socius, 
Editio Tertia. svo. 12s. ce 

ZEschyli Choephorer, a Blomfield. Editio 
secunda. 8vo. 85. 

ZEschyli Perse, a Blomfield. Editio quarta. 
8V0. 85. 

ZEschyli Prometheus, 4 Blomfield. Editio 
quinta. 8vo, 8s. ss 

/Eschyli Septem Contra Thebas, i Blomfield. 
Editio quarta. 8vo. 

An Index to” the Glossaries contained in 
Bishop Blomfield’s edition of Aischylus. By a Graduate of the 
University of Oxford. vo. 3s. 

Euripidis Alcestis. Ad fidem manuscriptorum 
ac veterum editionum emendavit, et Annotationibus instrunit, 
J. H. Monk, S8.T.P, Greecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses 
olim Seckaer “Regius. Editio quarta. 6vo. 6s. 

Euripidis Hippolytus Coronifer, 4 Monk. 
Editio quarta. Svo. 7s. 

Euripidis Troades ; accedit Seidleri, Matthiz, 
et Aliorum Annotatio Selecta, cui et pauca queedam sua subjecit 
Editor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. By 
C. G. Zumpt, Professor in the University of Berlin. Translated 
from the German, with additions, by the Rev. John Kenrick, 
M.A. 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged, svo. 10s. 6d. 

Exercises on Latin Syntax, adapted to Zumpt’s 
Grammar. By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. 

A Key to. Exercises adapted to Zumpt’s 
Grammar. By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 2nd edit. 8yo. 5s, 

An Abridgment of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
For the Use of Schools, By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 12mo, 
3s. bound. 

Introductory Lectures on Political Economy ; 
being part of a Course delivered in Easter Term, 1831. By Ric hard 
Whately, D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s Hall; Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of Logic. By Richard Whately, 
D.D., Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 4th edition. 8vo. 12s, 

Table of Logarithms of the Natural Numbers, 
from 1 to 108,000, a Charles Babbage, esq. 2ud edition, royal 
8vo. 10s.; or printed on coloured paper, 12s. 

Tables of Logarithmic Sines, Cosines, Tan- 

ents, and C y Mr. Babbage’s Table of 

garithms, Roval 8vo. 128. 

The Elements of Algebra; designed for the 
Use of Students in the University. By Jemes Wood, D.D., Dean 
of Ely, and Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. oth edit. 
BVO. 75. 

The Principles of Mechanics. 
Wood, D.D., &c. sth edition, 8vo. 5s. 
The Elements of Optics. 

D.D., &c. Sth edition, 8vo. 6s. 








By James 
By James Wood, 





THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
Printed for ba Fellowes ( Bookseller and Publishe or to King’s 
College, London), 39, Ludgate-street. 


SERMON preached at the CORONA- 
TION of their Most Excellent Majesties KING WIL- 
LIAM IV, and QUEEN ADELAIDE 
By C, J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 
Published by His Majesty’s Command. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. ByC. J. Blomfield, D.D., Rector, now 
Bishop of London, 2nd edition, 8vo. 12s, 

Twelve Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 
To which is added, a new edition of Five Lectures on the Gospel 

of St. Johu. By ¢. 4. Blomfield, D.D., Bishop of London, 2nd 
edition. 8vo0, 10s, 6d. 

A Manual of Family Prayers. By C. J. 
Blomfield, D.D., 1 ag of London. A new edition, enlarged. 
sVo. large type, 4s. 

t4+ Another edition may be had, neatly printed in tsmo. price 2s. 
boundin roan and lettered; 3s. in black calf ; and 6s. in morocco. 

The Errors of Romanism traced to their 
Origin in Human Nature. By Richard Whately, D.D., Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
8v0. 10s. 

Essays on some of the Difficulties in the 
Writings of St. Paul, and in other paris of the New Testament. 
By Richard Whately, D.D., &c. 2nd edition, with additions. 
8vo. 105. 

Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion. By Richard Whately, D.D., &c. 3rd edit. 
with additions. 8vo. 10s. 

A View of the Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing a Future State, laid before his Parishioners. By a Country 
Pastor. 2nd edit, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Proofs, the Nature, and 
the Extent of Inspiration, and into the Authority of Scripture. 
By the Rev, Samuel Hinds, M.A., of Queen’s College, and Vice- 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxtord. 8vo. 6s. 

The Three Temples of the One True God 
Contrasted. By the Rev. Samuel Hinds, M.A., &c. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Catechist’s Manual and Family Lec- 
omer; being an Aenenes ment and Explanation of St. Mark’s 

a for purposes of Missionary and Domestic Instruction. By 

ev. Samuel Hinds, M.A., &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The History of the Rise and Early Progress 


of Christianity, By the Rey. Samuel Hinds, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 
BVO. Il, Is 





BOOKS 
Just ae by B. Fellowes ( Booksellerand Publisher to King’s 
ollege, London), 39, Ludgate-street, 


COMPENDIUM of HUMAN and COM- 

PARATIVE PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, B y 
orTo, Roy: al Counsellor of Medicine in the College of Silesia, 
&c. &e, ansiated from the German, with Additional Notes, 
by JOHN F. SOU’ TH, Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 8vo. 


An Essay on the Influence of Temperament 
in modifying Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, by Thomas Mayo, M.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, and late Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Decline of Science in 
England, and on some of its Causes, by Charles Babbage, Esq., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Xc. vo. 75. 6d. 

A Comparative View of the different Institu- 
tions for the Assurance of Lives, by Charles Babbage, Esq. svo. 
ius. 6d. 

Wanderings in South America, the North- 
west of the United States, and the Antilles, With Original In- 
structions for Preserving Birds for Cabinets of Natural History, 
by Charles Waterton, Esq. 2nd edition, 8vo. 10s, 


Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakspeare, by T. Whately, Esq. 2nd edition, edited by Richard 
Whately, D.D. 12mo, 4s. 

The Laws of the Customs, compiled by di- 

rection of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
and published by the appointment and under the sanctiou of the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’ 's Customs ; with Notes and tndexes, 
by J. D. Hume, Esq. Controller of His Majesty’s Customs in the 
Port of London. svo. 14. 3s. 








This day is published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE UP-BEARINGS of GENIUS. A Poem. 
By T. L’ETRANGER, Ese - ‘ 
w nitteher, Treac her, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


HE BRIGAND CHIEF; ’ a New Song. 
Composed, and humbly dedicated to her Royal Highness 

the Princess Victoria, by Miss BETTS, of the Theatres Royal 
Drury Laue and English Opera. The Poetry by Thos, Haynes 
Bayly, Esq. 








Published by Betts, Royal Exchange, 





On the Ist of November will be published, price 4s. 6d. bound ia 
rich watered silk, 


HE SACRED OFFERING; a Collection 

of Original Poems on Devotional Subjec ts, MDCCCXXXII. 
Embeliished with a Frontispiece, engrav by Charles Rolls, 
from a Picture by Poussin, and a Vignette engraved by Charies 
Rolls, from a Design by Henry Corbould, 


Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London ; D. Marples, Liverpool. 





REPUBLICANS ON REFORM. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
N PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. From 
the American Quarterly Review for September. 
Also, price 2s, the 3rd edition of 
The Prospect of Reform in Europe. 
the North American Review for July. 


London: O. Rich, 12, Red Liou-square; and sold by all the 
Booksellers. 


From 





Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
NIMAL MECHANICS;; or, the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Spinal Curvature, and Personal Defects 
counected therewith. 
By T. SHELDRAKE, 
Surgeon for the Cure of Personal ‘Deformities. 

N.B. Mr. Sheldrake may be consulted daily, at his residence, 
No. 73, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, upon the above 
subjects, and Malformations of the Extremities. He has cured 
upwards of a Thousand Cases, of all ages, by Practice peculiar to 
himself, and Swelled and Sore Legs cured without Bandages, &e. &c, 

CHOICE BOOKS, 

ENRY G. BOHN, now of No. 4, York- 

street, Covent-garden, has ust published a CATALOGUE 
of a very choice COLLECTION a JOKS, English and Foreign, 
partly selected during an extensive tour on the Continent, partly 
trom tine private libraries in this country: the whole offered at 
very moderate prices. The Catalogue comprehends above 4000 
articles of the first quality, in every department of literature, 
especially the Fine Arts, Divinity, Classics, and rare Books; a 
great portion of them in rich ob morocco bi dings by De Rome, 
Desseuil, and Padeloup, Among the black letter and Aldine edi- 
tions are many that have never before been heard of, and the 
Spanish colle ction is the best in this country. The price of the 
Catalogue is 3s.; but gentlemen sending their names, and the 
country trade pec Pre a free of postage, may obtain it aes It 
is paruc nanny 4 requested that the address be observ 

















L(y ORN LAW RHYMES, 4s. 
Third Edition, 

“This work contains more bold, vigorous, sculptured, and 
correct versitication, greater grasp of mind, and apposite wild 
daring fancy, than Could be distilled from all the volumes of all 
the prodigies that ever were brought out,”’—Atheneum, 


**A poet, in some respects, superior to Burns,”’—Morning 
Chronicle, 


** One of the most noble efforts of genius which has adorned 
an age distinguished, in no ordinary degree, for high literary 
New Monthly Magazine. 
* strong as death.’””—Omnibus, 
2. Village Patriarch, 4s. Same Author. 
“The book is full of power, and diversified with gleams of pure 
ric h voetry.’’—Atheneum, 
ritten in the style, and something in the spirit of Crabbe, 
wet with considerably more feeling.”—Beac 
3. Love, a Poem, by the came, 4s. 
“Much of poetic feeling.’”—Lit. Gazett 
** The work indicates high poetical tale: “ed ”’— Monthly Review, 
B, Steill, 20, Paternoster-row. 
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CORONATION MEDALS, 


7s Right Hon. the Master of the Mint 
having appointed Messrs. RUNDELL, BRIDGE, and Co., 
and Messrs. GARRARD, to sell the MEDALS struck at the Mint 
in honour of their Majesties’ Coronation, the public are respect- 
fully informed that the Medals may be obtained either at 32, Lud- 
gate-hill, or No. 31, Panton-street, Haymarket. Prices, as fixed 
by the Master of the Mint—Gold, 5!.; Silver, 10s. ; Bronze, 5s. 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CIX. Price 6s. 
Also, Price 7s. 6d. with 3 engravings, 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Professor Jameson. No, 22. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, London. 








LANDSCAPE ANNUAL FOR 1832. 

On Monday, the 10th of October, will be published, price One 
Guinea, elegantly bound in green morocco, large paper, royal 
Svo. India proofs, 2l. 12s. 6d. 

r ve) 7 
NHE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, 
TOURIST in ITALY. Illustrated with 26 highly-finished 

Engravings, from Drawings by Mr. J. D. HARDING. The Li- 

terary Department by THOS. ike ISCOE, Esq. 

441 Avery limited number of copies of the Plates are printed 
on columbier 4to. and delivered in a portfolio, for illustrating 
Byron, Rogers, Eustace, and other works on Italy, and for col- 
lectors of fine Engravings. 2 

Where may be had Volume I. and II., from 
Drawings by Mr. Samuel Prout, price, uniform with the above, 
14. 1s. each; large paper, proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. each. 

Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 





IMPORTANT NEW ANNUAL. 

On the First of November will be published, uniform with the 
larger Annuals, consisting entirely of Steel Engravings, price, 
neatly bound, only 18s.; 2ts. finely coloured, or bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, for elegaut presents, 3s. extra, The 

EOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL 
For 1832, conTAINING 

ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 

As there is no branch of h ledge which bi ‘o much 
useful information with so much delight as Geography, it is pre- 
sumed that a work designed to illustrate the form, structure, and 
divisions of the earth, will be received as a highly-valuable ad- 
dition to the Annuals already in existence. 

The present publication, on account of its enduring interest, 
may justly lay claim to the title of a ‘ Perennial’ rather than an 
* Annual,’ and be valued as a lasting Gift of Friendship, rather 
than a Pastime-Offering. It will, however, be published every 
year, for the purpose of including the latest Discoveries, and the 
Changes that are continually taking place in various quarters of 
the Globe. 

The Geographical Annual consists of Engravings of all the 
States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the world; of the 
comparative height of the principal Mountains, length of Rivers, 
extent of the Lakes and Inland Seas, and of Tables which pre- 
sent the chief advantages of a Gazetteer, This work affords three 
times the information of the generality of Quarto Atlases, and is 
so beautifully executed as to unite, in a great degree the Pic- 
turesque attractions of the other Annuals with its own more 
solid and intrinsic character. 

Having, after minute care, great exertion, and at a vast ex- 
pense, brought to completion the ‘ Family Cabinet Atlas,’ and 





the number of Copies originally proposed to be circulated in the * 


first issue, being disposed of, the Proprietors have made extensive 
arrangements for re-issuing the work, in an improved and more 
elegant form, as now announced, and at a price that can be no 
stacle to its admission into every family in the kingdom. 
Edward Bull, Holles-street, London: sold also by every Book- 
seller in the United Kingdom. 





I. 
On the ist of November will be published, price 12s. in full gilt 
binding, elegantly embos: 


eetenneee’s OFFERING for 1832. 


Che present volume of this old-established and favourite An- 
nual contains some of the most exquisite Embellishments that have 
ever a) red from the durines of our first Engravers, executed 
from celebrated Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, 
Richter, Wood, Purser, Westall, and other eminent Artists; 
while its carefully-selected Literature sustains that bigh charac- 
ter of superior excellence for which this Annual has ever been 
distinguished, 

India Proofs of the Plates before the writing, 31s. 6d.; India, 
after the letters, 21s.; Plain Proofs, 15s. 

*_* A very few sets of FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING from its 
commencement in 1824, have just been completed in 9 volumes, 
price 51, 10s. uniformly done up in the improved binding. 





Il. 
At the same time will be published, price 12s. elegantly bound in 
morocco, uniquely embossed and gilt, 
’ | ‘HE COMIC OFFERING; or, LADY’S 
MELANGE of LITERARY MIRTH, for 1832, Edited by 
Miss L. H. SHERIDAN, and embellished with upwards of Sixty 
original and most humorous Designs by various Comic Artists, 
with a variety of facetious contributions by the principal Female 
and other eminent Writers of the day. 
*,* A few copies may be had of the COMIC OFFERING for 
1831, price 12s, bound as above. 


Ill. 
ber will be published, price 14s. handsomely 
bound in morocco, 
4 ke ~ CONTINENTAL ANNUAL for 1832, 
illustrated in the first style of the art from Drawings by 
SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A., and uniform in size with his Lan pscaPEe 
ANNUAL of 1830 and 31, The Literary Department, under the 
superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM KENNEDY, will embrace a 
series of Romantic Tales, which, while they gratify the reader’s 
imagination, will, at the same time, illustrate the Picturesque 
Representations of the celebrated Artist, 
few copies will be printed on royal 8vo. with India Proofs, 
price 24s. bound in morocco, 

*,* A limited number of Proof Impressions of the Plates will 
be printed on large paper for illustrating Continental Works, and 
for Collectors of fine Engravings, &c. Price, on India paper 
before the writing, 31s. 6d.; after the writing, 25s.; plain Proofs, 
18s. in a Portfolio. 

fyecineme and Prospectuses of these three Annuals may be had 


Smith, Elger, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





On the ist of N 








Now ready, 
HE PROOF PLATES to HEATH’S PIC- 
TURESQUE ANNUAL. From Drawings by Clarkson and 
Stanfield. Engraved by the most celebrated Engravers. Con- 
sisting of 26 highly-finished Plates, in a portfolio. Plain Proofs, 
2l, 2s.; India Proofs, 3l. 3s.; — Letters, 41. 4s, 


Also, 
The Proof Plates to the Keepeake for 1832. 
Consisting of 17 beautiful Plates, engraved in the most highly- 
finished manner. Plain Proofs, 21. 2s.; India Proofs, 3. 35; 
before Letters, 4/. 4s. In a Portfolio. 

Published for the Proprietor by Moon, Boys, and Graves, 6, 
Pall Mall; to whom orders are respectfully requested to be sent. 





WORKS nearly ready for Publication, by Whittaker, Treacher, 
and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
On the First of November, price 12s. in silk, 
HE WINTER’S WREATH, for 1832; 
a Collection of Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse. Con- 
tributed by some of the most popular writers of the present day, 
and illustrated by the following Plates, engraved on steel in the 


first style :— 
Painted by Engraved by 


be ts pe porwr serhseer } + Martin R. Brandard 
The Cotter’s Satarday Night.. Stothard, R.A. E. Smith 
The Wreck ..... teecees ee J. Williamson R. Miller 
Allon, the Piperof Mull. + E. Gooda H, Robinson 





Portrait—the Visionary ...... H.Liversege F. Engleheart 

Lago di Nemi......++. eee R. Brandard 

The Reply of the Fountain .._ H, Liversege E. Smith 

Vintage Feast at a Villa of H. Robi 
Rione, Trastevere, > Resmson 
E. Goodall 


Naples .... 
Abbeville 








* ee ). Roberts A. Freebairn 
Sunset—Bavarian Alps R. Wallis 
The Wreath......+-. E, Smith 


ss In 3 vols, 8vo. with 100 Engravings, ’ 

Wilson’s American Ornithology, with the 
Continuation by Charles Lucien Bonaparte; together with an 
Enumeration and description of the newly-discovered Species not 
included in the original Works, and copious Notes, by Sir Wil- 
liam Jardine, Bart. 

He In I vol, post 8vo. F 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various Au- 
thors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with English Transla- 
tions, and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations, By Hugh 
Moore, Esq. e 

‘ In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
The Sisters’ Budget; a Collection of Original 
Tales, in Prose and Verse, by the Authors of ‘ The Odd Volume,’ 
c¢.; with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. 
Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr, Macfarlane, Mr. Kenuedy, Mr. 
Beil, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife; containing the whole of the Legislative Provi- 
sions for the Celebration of Marriage, by Banns, Licence, Special 
Licence; and for its Dissolution, by Divorce, on the Ground of 
Crim, Con., Cruelty, &c. The Impediments to Matrimony— 
Foreign Marriages—Aduitery and Recrimination—Jactitation of 
Marriage—Separation by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The 
Powers of a Husband over the Property and Person of his Wife. 
The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c. &c. To 
which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative to 
Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of 
Women. The whole deduced from the most authentic sources, 
illustrated with some of the most prominent modern cases, and 
brought down to the present time. By a Solicitor. 

In 12mo.a new edition, with several engravings, 

The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 

few Introductory Observations. By the Rev. George Croly, D.D. 
In a Pocket Volume, : 

The London Manual of Medical Chemistry ; 

comprising an inéerlinear verbal Translation of the Pharmaco- 
wie, With extensive Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and 
?osological Notes, not only in reference to the Medicines enu- 
merated in that Work, but also to those which have recentiy been 
introduced in practice, together with the treatment of Tests of 
Poison, and an Introduction, containing the Theory of Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, &c. &c. For the Use of Students. By Wil- 
liam Maugham, Surgeon. 








Part XIX. price 6s. 
THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA. 
Seventh Edition. 

That portion of the present edition which has already been pub- 
lished, comprising the matter occurring under the first letter of 
the alphabet, affords sufficient evidence both of the extensive im- 
provements and of the distinguished assistance which it has re- 
ceived. In proof of this, it will be sufficient to enumerate a few 
of the Articles and Treatises belonging to the different depart- 
ments of knowledge, treated under that letter, and which appear 
for the first time in this edition, viz : 

In the Arts and Sciences : Abacus, Achromatic Glasses, Acous- 
tics, Aeronautics, and Arithmetic, by Professor Leslie—Adhesion, 
Ammoniac, Alum, and Atmosphere, by Dr. Thomas Thomson, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow—Agricul- 
ture, by James Cleghorn, Esq.—Algebra, by Professor Wallace 
—Auatomy (Animal), by Dr. Craigie—Anatomy ( Vegetable), b’ 

aniel Ellis, Esq.—Angling, Animal Kingdom, Animalcule, ar 
Arachnides, by dames Wilson, Sy en | and Aque- 

uct, by George Buchanan, Esq. Civil Engineer—Annuities, by 
Joshua Milne, Esq., Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society— 
Antand Apiary Peter M. Roget, M.D., Secretary to the 
Royal Society—Architecture, by William Hosking, Esq., F.S.A.— 
Arillery, by Captain Spearman—Assaying, by the late Robert 
Mushet, Esq., of the Royal Mint—Astronomy, by Thomas Gal- 
loway, Esq. (the Physical branch by the late Professor Playfair) 
—Atiraction, by James Ivory, Esq., F.R.S.—Aurora Borealis, by 
Professor Jameson, 

In Philosophy and Miscellaneous Literature : Aristotelian Phi- 
losophy, by the y. R. D. Hampbden, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford—Alphabet and Antiquities, by T. J. Hogg, Esq.—Acade- 
mies, Apparitions, and Afmy, by James Browne, LL.D.—Ana 
(Collections of), by John Dunlop, Esq.—Fine Arts, by the late 
William Hazlitt, Esq. 

In Geography, Statistics, and History: Africa and Australasia, 
by John Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Secretaries to the Ad- 
miralty—America, by Charles Maclaren, Esq.—Asia, by David 
Buchanan, Esq.— tna and Alps, by Professor Jameson—Andes, 

y Professor Leslie—Athens and Attica, by James Browne, LL.D, 
Austria, by Joseph Lowe, Esq. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall ; Whittaker, 
Treacher and Co, ; Hamilton, Adams and Co. ; and Jeynings and 
Chaplin, London ; aud John Cumming, Dublin. 











THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound and beautifully embellished, price 


only 6s. 

TANDARD NOVELS. No. VIII. 
Containing the Completion of Miss JANE PORTER'S celebrated 
Romance, 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 


Originally published in five vols. but now comprised in two, 

No. I. contains The Pilot, by Cooper—II. Caleb Williams, by 
Godwin—Ill. The SPY 7 Cooper—1V. Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
by Miss Jane Porter—V. St. Leon, by Godwin—VI. The Last of 
the Mohicans, by Cooper—VII. The ttish Chiefs, Vol. I. 

+4+ Mrs. Shelley’s popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN, with 
a new Introduction explanatory of the origin of the story, by 
the Author, and the CastLe or OrranTo, with a Life of Horace 
ten ares written by Sir Walter Scott, will appear on the ist of 

ovember. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Just ublished, 
HE Second and Third Volumes of Colonel 
NAPIER’S HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, 
With Plans. 8vo. price 20s. each, 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 





CHEAP EDITION, IN FRENCH. 
C Ooms s LAVALLETTE, 
Ses Mémoires et ses Souvenirs, écrits par lui-méme. 
“The history of Madame Lavallette’s heroic devotion to the 
rescue of her husband from prison, will be perused with as deep 
an interest as are the pages of the mosthighly-wrought romance.” 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Published this day, in 4to, with 13 en RE price 9s, 
A SYSTEM of AGRICULTURE; from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 7th edition, 
By JAMES CLEGHORN, Esq. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker, 

reacher, and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Jennings 
and Chaplin, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. : 

+4# The Nineteenth Monthly Part of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is also published this day. 


HE PROSPECTS of BRITAIN, 
By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. Price 2s. 
“__ Lately published, by the same Author, 
The Truth of Religion. 8vo. price 8s. 
Errors regarding Religion. 8vo. price 8s. 
The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion. 3rd edit. 12mo. price 4s. * . 
Thoughts on Prayer. 3rd edit. price 6d. 
Adam Black, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co. London, 








EASY AND PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READING. — 
1.T ECONS POUR LES ENFANS de3 a5 
ANS, composées de Phrases a lire, et de petites Histo- 
rieites. 2s. 6d. i 
2. Contes pour les Enfans de 5 a 6 ans, 2s.6d. 
3. L’Esope des Enfans; ou, Fables Nouvelles 
en Prose. 2s. 6d. 
4. Les Jeunes Enfans, Contes. 3s. Also, 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns, in Italian. 2s. 6d. 
London : N. Hailes, Juvenile Library, 168, Piccadilly, opposite 
Bond-street. 





DR. BLAND’S PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. 
In 8vo. 108. 6d. . 
ROBLEMS in the different BRANCHES 
of PHILOSOPHY, adapted to the Course of Reading pur- 
sued in the University of Cambridge. 
By M. BLAND, D.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of ‘ Algebraical Problems,’ Xc. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Also ma be had, 

A Key to the Algebraical Problems, con- 
taining the Solutiens of all the Equations and Problems in the 
Appendix to the fifth edition, 8vo. 9s. In consequence of some 
unauthorized attempts having been made to publish ‘ A Key’ to 
part of the Problems, the author has been induced to pare 
this complete copy of his own Solutions, which is now offered to 
the public. 





New Burlington-street. 
INTERESTING WORKS, 

Just ready for publication, by Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. 

In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

H E B RA V O. 

A Venetian Story. r 

By the Author of ‘ TheSpy,’ ‘The Pilot,’ * The Water Witch, 
&c. On the 16th instant. 


' 

II. 

LIVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. 

Including Jeanna of Sicily, Joanna [1. of Naples, Isabella of 
Castile, Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, Christina of Sweden, 
Queen Anne, the Empress Maria Theresa, the Empress Catheriue 
II. of Russia, &c. &c. By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols, post 8¥0 

Ill. 
AVENDISH; 


’ 
Or, The Patrician at Ska. 3 vols. post 6vo. 


IV. 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER; 
Comprising Scenes and Adventures during a Residence of Six 
Years on the Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, meng va- 
rious Tribes of Indians hitherto unknown; together with a Jour- 
ney across the American Continent. By Ross Cox, esq. In 2 
vols. 8v0. 


Vv. 
ALICE PAULET. 
A Seas! to ‘ Sydenham.’ 
By the Author of ‘Sydenham,’ 3 vols, post 8vo. 
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Now ready, a 
HE KING’S SECRET. 


3 vols, 

“ The struggles between the nobility and the people possess 
powerful interest.”’—Courier, 

** We hold the ‘King’s Secret’ tobe among the very best of our 
fictions.’ —Literary Gazette. 

“The character of the king is most happily sketched.””"—Age. 

“The author is scarcely surpas by him to whom the country 
owes more delight than to any man since Shakspeare.’’—Norwich 
Mercury. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Published this day, 

HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXX., containing the following Articles: 1, Political 
Adventurers, Huskisson and Canning. 2, Present State of Music, 
3, Conder’s Ktaty. 4, Right of Tithes. 5, British Dominions in 
America. 6, Croker’s Dr. Johnson. Lackey School of Authors. 
8, France and her Revolutions, 9, Pin-Money. 10, Wheaton’s 
History of the Northmen. 11,SpasmodicCholera. 12, TheDutch- 
man’s Fireside. 13, The Quarterly Journal of Education. 14, 
Colonization of Africa. 15, Appealto the French Nation. 16, Pro- 

spects from Tor Re-action. List of Books, Index, &c. 
No. 31 will be published on the 31st December. 


R. Heward, 2, Wellington-street, Strand. 


THE GARRICK PAPERS. 
Printed uniformly with Evelyn and Pepys, in oné volume, 


AVID GARRICK’S PRIVATE COR- 
RESPON DENCE with the most celebrated Persons of his 
time ; now first published from the Originals. 

This highly-interesting and important work comprises upwards 
of two thousand letters, from persons of the greatest eminence 
in the political, literary, and dramatic world. Among other 
names, besides those of the leading Nobility, may be mentioned, 
Warburton, Burke, Johnson, Hume, Gibbon, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith, Robertson, Jenius, Beattie, Churchill, Mason, 
Cumberland, Boswell, Colman, T. and J. Wharton, Dr. Burney, 
Sheridan, Murphy, Dr. Hoadly, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Cowley,&c. 

“When we consider the vast space that the first actor of ancient 
or modern times econpted, during his busy cateer, in the world’s 
eye; when we remember that, from the first year of his appear- 
ance in London, in 1741, down to the moment of his retirement 
from the stage, in the year 1778, he was constantly before the 
public ; that during this protracted period he was on terms of 
more or lessintimacy with ail the wise, the illustrious, the pa- 
triotic of Great Britain; that he was the favourite of Dr. Joln- 
son, the friend and companion of the celebrated Lord Camden, 
the associate of Quin, and Foot, and Barry, and Henderson, the 
o- of Pope, the correspondent of Bishop Warburton, the 
osterer of the early genius of Sheridan and Siddons; when we 
remember all this, we can readily pee jperneoy the interest that, 
even at this comparatively distant period, must be attached to the 
biography of such a man ;—the present volume, we repeat, will 
not disappoint such ex io It is introduced by a well- 














In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
RTHUR OF BRITTANY; 
An Historical Tale. 
By the Author of ‘The Templars.” 
“ The interest of the story is well sustained throughout, the 
style clear and fluent, and upon the whole we do not remember 


written memoir of Garrick, and contains his voluminous corre- 
re with all, or nearly so, the illustrious characters of his 
time. The letters of Bishop Warburt in particular, are un- 
commonly entertaining and clear upon many points in the great 
actor’s life hitherto obscure and unexplained.”—Sun. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 














to have lately read a work of fiction which so pletely ab- 
sorbed our attention.”—Monthly Review. 

“In thése volumes the reader of romance will be highly gra- 
tified by an abundance of disguise, of mystery, of love, murder, 
and war.”—La Belle Assemblee, 

“*The Templars’ was a work of some power, and more pro- 
mise, and contained sufficient evidence that the particular 
strength of the writer lay in the conception of bold contrasted 
characters. His new work confirms that impression ; the in- 
terest flows on, the stream dispensing as it proceeds from chapter 
to chapter, among the vivid and vigorous portraiture introduced, 
and the bold, varied, and exciting train of events with which the 
narrative is thickly sown.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





In one large volume 8vo., with etchings from the antique, by 
rooke, 18s. in cloth, 


rue MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and 
ITALY 


By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, A.B. 

“This is indeed a work of deep and extensive research, and 
one which is e inently entitled to the saccess which it will, no 
doubt, comm - 

“T 








—Englishman’s Magazine, 
o Mr. K. we can, without any reservation, say we are in- 
debted for a valuable work on this interesting subject. In its 
compilation he has had no small difficulties to contend with ; but 
we think he has ably surmounted them.”—New Monthly Mag. 

“* Equally useful to the student, scholar, and general reader, 
who will find allusions he might not otherwise comprehend, sa- 
tisfactorily explained by it.”"—Metropolitan Magazine. 

hittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
On the ist October was published, the 4th No, of 
EMOIRS of the BEAUTIES of the 
COURT of KING CHARLEs II. 
By Mrs, JAMESON, 

Embellished with Portraits by the most distinguished Artists 
from the Original Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Windsor and 
elsewhere; forming a splendid illustration of the Memoirs of 

epys, Evelyn, Clarendon, and other writers connected with 
that gay and interesting period. The size of the plates is six 
inches by four and a half, Royal 4to. 21s., Imperial 4to. proofs 
on India paper, 42s. each number. The whole work will be 
shortly completed in five numbers. 

Heury Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





Messrs. Vizetelly, Branston & Co. respectfally announce that, 
early in November, they will publish the First Volume of a new 
and important Biographical Work, in Four Volumes Crown 
Octavo, entitied The 

EORGIAN ERA: comprising Memoirs 
__ of the most eminent Persons who have flourished in Great 

Britain, from the Accession of George the First to the Demise of 

George the Fourth; arranged under the following classes : 

Royal Family Voyagers and Travellers 

P Jers and their Adh ts | Men of Science 





Charchmen Autiors 

Dissenters Painters 

Uegpemen and other Political | Sculptors 
Characters | Architects 


Naval and MilitaryCommanders Engravers 
Judzes and Barristers Composers and Musicians 
Physicians and Surgeons | Actors 
FOUR PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 
Viz, those of 
George the First George the Third 

,,, George the Second George the Fourth 

will form the Froutispieces to the respective Volumes, which will 
also be embellished with nearly 
FIVE HUNDRED PORTRAITS ON WOOD. 

The work is entirely novel in its plan; embodying, with an 
immense mass of personal anecdote, a comprehensive detail of 
the progress of National Events and Politica Affairs; Naval and 
Military Operations; Theology and Jurisprudence ; Philosophy, 
.iterature and Science; Maritimeand Inland Discovery ; Music, 

ine Arts, and the Drama; during the last Hundredand Tw enty 
Years; and including Memoirs of the most eminent living cha- 
racters. The whole has been originally written from authentic 
Sources, expressly for this work; and many of the Lives are for 
the first time presented to the Pablic. 

he First Volume will contain nearly Two Hundred and Fifty 

Memoirs, and include the following Classes : Royal Family, Pre- 

ve and their Adherents, Churchmen, Dissenters, and States- 
en, 

The Second Volume will be published in January, and will 
comprise the Army, the Navy, and the Bar. 

he Third and Fourth Volumes are also in a state of forward- 
ness, and will appear, at intervals of two months each, after the 


ond. 
76, Fleet-street, October, 1831, 











A NEW LIGHT. 
ONES'S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
house should be without them ; for cigar smokers they are un- 
equalled: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
still retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant perfume; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 

JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 

MATCHES, 

This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instant 
ight, simply by drawing the Match through Sand Paper, and 
never impair by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
*S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 


S. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 


For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for large 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be found to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined. ‘They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, suchas Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour, 


S. JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes, 
BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 


for boiling a quart of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
in nine minutes. 


PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships, boats, g psy and water parties 
from 10s. 6d. to 14 guineas, to cook from one to twenty dishes 
Merchants and Captains will find it to their interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STRAND,.—N.B, The New Kitchen is kept 
going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 








HE CELEBRATED WINTER COUGH 
and ASTHMATIC REMEDY. 

This invaluable Medicine (a favourite Prescription of a very 
eminent Physician,) has for a considerable time been duly ap- 
preciated by a respectable circle of private friends, and a large 
portion of the public, who have all recommended it with the 
most astonishing success to their personal acquaintance, unfor- 
tunately afflicted with TROUBLESOME CC 3HS. Byadhering 
to the prescribed mode of tak ng this invaluable Specific, Expec- 
toration has been produced, Irritation allayed, and effectual 
Relief afforded. Mauy an uufortunate sufferer, who, for weeks, 
has been unable to procure repose, has, after only once taking 
this remedy, enjoyed comfortable rest, and that, too, without the 
admixture of landanum, or any other opiate. 

The following are some of the Testimonials in favour of this 
invaluable remedy—the originals may be seen on application at 
No. 37, Fetter-lane :— 

** Jamaica-terrace, Limehouse, 9th March, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to have it in my power to add 4 
testimony to the bene | effects resulting from your Cough 









y » annoyed the whole winter by an inveterate 
Cough ; after taking one of your large bottles of the Remedy, I 
was exceedingly relieved, and a second perfected the cure. | am 
recommending it to my friends, and all who have used it have 
been relieved by it. You may make any reference to me you 
may think proper relative to it. 
“1 am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
“@yoR. 
“ Fleet-street, July ist, 1831. 
“Sir,—I beg to inform you, that for several years I have been 
troubled with a bad cough, and last winter had the good fortune 
to procure some of your valuable Cough Mixture, and from which 
I found immediate relief, and have since recommended it to 
many of my acquaintances, who likewise found benefit by taking 
some of it. I shall be happy to add my humble testimony to its 
efficacy in all cases that has come to my knowledge. 
“1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ To Mr. E. Harker. “j.H” 
Sold (by appointment) by E. Harker, 37, Fetter-lane; J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street, and_ by all respectable Medicine Venders in 
the United Kingdom, In Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, the 
larger bottles holding twice the quantity of the Medicine con- 
tained in the smaller ones. 
None are genuine unless sigued by E, Harker. 

















MILLER’S PATENT CANDLBS. 


ILLER and SONS respectfully inform the 
P Nobility and Gentry, that they have obtained His Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Letters Patent for an_improvement in Wax, Sper- 
maceti, and Composition Candles, The peculiar advantage of the 
invention consists in a circle of giass being introduced into the 
candle, so as to form a complete guard round the wick, protect- 
ing it from every particle of dirt and ash, by means of which it 
will burn throughout with a superior light, and without guttering, 
or requiring to be snuffed. No extra charge is made for these 
candles, which are sold only by the Patentees, Miller and Sons, 
puna to Mr. Glossop,) 179, Piccadilly, opposite Burlington 

ouse. 





MPOSITION.—CHARLES WRIGHT 

respectfully cautions the public against the imposition prac- 
tised upon him in various parts of the Metropolis, and likewise 
in many towns inthe country, by persons representing themselves 
as his Agents; he earnestly salteits public attention to the only 
houses where he warrants the genuine quality of his Wine, at the 
following prices:—Port from the wood, 24%. per doz. Ditto, 
three years in bottle, 36s. per doz. Sherry, full-flavoured, 24s. 
perdoz. Ditto, Amontilia, do. 30s, per doz. Cape, fine quality, 
15s. per doz. Claret, St. Julien, 42s. per doz, Champagne 
(Sparkling), 63s. per doz. Port, Sherry, Madeira, &. old i 
bottle, at moderate prices, Orders by post immediately attend 
to, addressed, CHARLES WRIGHT, Opera Colonnade, King’s 
Theatre, London. 

Agents—Shaw, Canning-place; Moore, Upper York-street ; 

Jenkins, Greenwich ; and Clark, Rochester, 












OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 
properties in mediately allay the smarting irritability of the skin ; 
assuages inflammation; heals harsh and rough skin; removes 
cutaneous eruptions; and produces a beautiful complexion; 
affords soothing relief to ladies nursing their offspring ; and to 
gentlemen, aftershaving, it allays the smarting pain, and renders 
the skin smooth and pleasant. Each genuine bottle has the name 
and address engraved on the government stamp, which is pasted 
on the bottle, ‘A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-garden,’ 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, the original and 
genuine: a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and won- 
derful nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or 
turning grey, &c. and has the unequalled property of giving 
a most fascinating and delectable appearance to the hair, 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 2is. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE, for changing 
Red or Grey Whiskers to Black or Brown. Price 4s., 7s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. Also, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, for Cleansing the Teeth 
and Gums, Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 
The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprietors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 





TO PARENTS. 
TAYLOR’S ALTERATIVE anv FEVER POWDERS, 
For the Diseases of Infants and Children, 


HE above very highly popular and estimable 
Medicines (published by Wm, ‘Taylor, esq. Surgeon, of 
Great Yarmouth) are sold WHOLESALE by Messrs. Barcla’ 
and Sons, Farringdon-street, London, Letters and testimonials 
of the efficacy of these Medicines may be had of the above from 
the Nobility and others, who have used the Powders in their fami- 
lies for years with invariable success! There is no difficulty to 
persuade children to take them ; they are given quite dry, and 
are as palateable as sugar! Families travelling will find the 
Powders au invaluable acquisition. Sold in Boxes of 2s, 6d., 
4s. 6d., 1is., and 2is. To prevent imposition, Mr. Taylor’s signa- 
ture will be found on each Government Stamp. A considerable 
saving will be found by purchasing the larger sized Boxes. 


The ALTERATIVE Powders are given as an occasional aperient, 
and are also particularly recommended for Infants at the time of 
Teething, and in the following diseases: Worms, Convulsions, 
Relaration of the Bowels, and as a Purgetive in Vaccination 
and Hooping Cough, &c. 

The Fever Powders are given with great success in decided 
cases of Fever, such as Scarlet and inflammatory Fevers ; also 
in Measles, Small Pox, and all those diseases attended with Febrile 
symptoms. The Alterative and Fever Powders are sold in separate 
Boxes, and may be had of all respectable Venders of Medicine. 





AKER and MACQUEEN’S CONCEN- 

TRATED SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDES of SODA 

and LIME, warranted always of uniform strength, and prepared 

strictly according to the formula of the Discoverer, M. Lapar- 

RAQUE, Of Paris, to whom mankind is indebted for the discovery 

of an agent most extensive in its application, and little short of 
miraculous in its effects. 


Without taking up the time of the public by printing nonsense 
about labels and wrappers, where no exclusive right exists, Baker 
and Macqueen are content to pledge themselves that the genuine 
articles will be found inside their bottles, they having deter- 
mined to adhere pertinaciously to the directions which M. 

arraque has given. 

As the robber is often the first to ery ‘Stop thief,’ so are those 
who palm off the inventions of others for their own discoveries 
always the foremost to charge with imitation those whom they 
have servilely copied, 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 

To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, Cholera Morbus, 
Scarlet and Typhus Fever, &c. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted. 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 

To destroy Garden Losects. 

To remove Stains from Linens, . 

To correct all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 
&e. &e. &e, 

May be had of all Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Venders; and sold retail by all respectable Chemists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c. In Quart Bottles—Lime, 2s.; Soda, 26. 6d.; ac- 
companied by full directions for use in all cases, 
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RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and COUNTRY. 


Published Gan? 1 Brice 2s. 6d. each Number, by James Fraser, 215, Ee: London ; John ihn badeyein. Jun. Edinburgh ; 


W. R. M‘Phun, G 


rant and Bolton, Dublin; and, by order, of every and 
ae od I. IL. and III. may be had, whole bound in cloth and lettered, price 16s. 6d. each, 








On the completion of his Third Volume, the Publisher poseores return his best — to the Public for the very liberal patronage which 


Oey have meewens upon his Journal. Its success 








great ess wi 
attacks made upon it, both by anonymous po avowed writers 


to the age ved ape the Publication has 
ty y prove that its 


Essex Standard.—‘ Regina may now faitly claim to be the legi- 

timate successor of old ane on English ground,—it is every 
thing that Blackwood was. 

Essex Herald.—‘ The pembers contain excelient and purely 
literary articles.’ 

Exeter News.—‘ This incorrigible is as alia ever: he 
cats away at our Whig ministry in good earn 








hare bee been given forth * i , fearless, and 
= convinced — his an, chance of success lay in 

a aig | writers of the day. In both objec’ 
friends and and pnt 


jects he has succeeded to his utmost wishes, and to 
he contributors to his Journal are the very first in their several capacities ; and should it be thought 


jan of dealing but little i in res until the appearance 


jagazine. é station which the existing Magazines | hed | taken, on the first publication of Fraser’s, thet ublisher 
the bold promulgation of sound opinion, both literary and political, and in the 


the satisfaction of his 


-——y to pier of 1 their number, he will be at all times enabled to do so, through his own means and the ‘assistance of his friends. 


are in favour of Church, Kin 





e M 
publishing house, so that its opinions are in every way honest. Sie 
nected with the ‘ ne vo ommmod oe day, in the indulgence of whi 
Papers on pry sen and Political Controversies, the 
Be pi Literature. Among other valuable materials in course of pu! 

a series of full-length Portraits of the leading Literary Characters of the 


for this deficiency, it amp! 
Publications, Ta! ie, Historical al sketches ead Reviews of 
are Lives of the Statesmen of F of England, and 


and Constitution, It is not in connexion with any large or other 
— discards from its pages all light and trifling matter con- 


some of its contemporaries take great satisfaction ; but, 
rama, Criticisms on the principal 
ape ge 


day, done expressly for this Journal, eo accompanied by brief Literary Notices; of these, the following seventeen have been already 


pub! lished, and a Portrait will be given in each coming Number. 


PORTRAITS IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


William Jerdan, Esq. Editor of the ‘ Literary Gazette’—Thomas Campbell, 


. late Editor of the ‘ New Monthly’ —John Gibson 


Lockhart, Esq. Editor of the ‘ Quarterly Review’—Samuel Rogers, Esq. Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory’—Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Author of * Lalla Rookh’—Sir La Scott, Author of * Waverley’—John Galt, Esq. Auter ¢ of a ‘ Life of Byron’—Dr. Maginn, Co- 


Editor of - *Standard’—T. C. Croker, E: 
Wilson, Editor of ¢ * Blackwood’s 


. Author of the ‘ Irish Fairy Legends’—Mrs. N 
ne’—Miss Mitford, Author of ‘Our Village’—Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, 


orton, Author of the ‘ Undying One’— 


fessor 
Author of the ‘ Exquisites’—Ear! of Munster, Author of a ‘ Journey from India to England’—Lord John Russell, Author of ‘ Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Europe’ —The Right Hon, John Wilson Croker, Editor of  Boswell’s Johnson’—T ydus-pooh- pooh, ¢ our Man of Genius,’ 


Translator of the ‘ Poetry of the Sandwich Islands.’ 


As a specimen of the manner in which his Journal has been noticed, st Publisher desires to give the following remarks 
from the Aberdeen Observer :— 


“ We have already taken occasion to notice the ‘ glorions revolution’ in aon state of periodical literature which was effected by the 


appearance of ‘ Fraser’: 


's Magazine,’ and the full benefits of which are now signally a 


parent in the renewed activity and vigour deve- 


Joped in all the departments of ‘certain monthly publications, which,’ says Oliver Vork ke, ‘we are ene informed, affect to cail 


themselves our ‘* contemporaries,”’ and to share with us in the public favour and attention.” We ha 


to express our gratitude to 


* Regina,’ for having further unbound the spirit of criticism from the chariot-wheels of the booksellers, 10 which it had been long time 
lashed. Up to the time of her appearance, the inanity, folly, filthiness, and eyed of the trashy novels issuing from Burlington- 


street and elsewhere, were permitted to carry their pollution abroad into the worl 


without being once branded or denounced as 


impure—nay, on the contrary, blushing thick under ed by for pufts of hireling reviewers, and their noxious inroads into the bosoms 


of honest men’s families, smoothed down and facilitated 


hypocritical praises of their morality, and of the pious tone of their religious 


sentiments! The majority of critical publications had either entered into an "inholy alliance with the booksellers, or had fallen under 
their sway and control; and were in either case rendered alike impotent to scourge impurity and nonsense. The public was thus not 
only deprived of its constituted guardians, but those whose duty it was to protect the public taste, and the public morals, and the 
public purse, from degradation and defilement and om ae were turned into its most insidious foes; and, under the mask of friendly 


and honest advice, were undermining its best interes: 





Not to exceed the — ofa Prospectus,t the Publisher is commetes to content himself with short extracts from other Journals, but 


he refers with pride to 


by which his exertions have been cheered and recommended. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


LONDON, 

Morning Herald.—‘ Oliver stands in an insulated position at 
present, and can only maintain his ground by the aid of genuine 
talent, and of this he seems aware, for his numbers are decidedly 
good in quantity and quality of matter,’ 

Sun.—‘ Full of extrav: t humour, keen satire, critical 
a and varied and agreeable matters of information.’ 

—‘ The articles are written with the same freedom of 
style t that distinguishes all its numbers.’ 

Paul Pry.—‘ Much miscellaneous and interesting matter is in 
this number, which may take rank with the ablest of its predaces- 
sors.’ 


Age.—‘ Conducted as it is by the highest talent, it has almost 
entirely supplanted all rivals.” 

Le Siecle.—* De tous les ouvrages ériodiques qui se publient 
en Angleterre, il n’en est point qui soit mieux rédigé, et quicon- 
tienne tant de bons articles, soit serieux, soit plaisans, que le ma- 
gasin de Fraser.’ 

United Kingdom.—‘ This is an admirably arranged and well- 
conducted monthly, = may appropriately be termed the 
“* Blackwood of the South. 

Standard.— kon contents are numerous, and manifest ability 
of the first order. 

World.— “The } resent number surpasses the preceding in en- 
ergy, variety, and novelty.’ 

Constitution,—* Excellent papers are contained in it.’ 

Gazette of Variety.—* Muchi 
ment displayed in I the articles,’ 

Country Times.— Abounds in original satire and severity of 
review.” 





of argu- 


Globe.—‘ Shows great talent, —s, seems likely to cut the feathers 
out of its northern contemporar: 

Weekly Free Press.—‘ All povsd that we may have previous! 
entertained 4 its taking a high place in periodical lernture, fs 
now remov 

Mornin Journgh~? With the same talent, the same principles, 
the same Tnaependence, and the — genius, that it ta hitherto 

m step forth on the 
>? Babyiosian” orena, without the fear of meeting with an anta- 
gonist capable of coping with it.’ 

Atlas.—‘ The papers are solid and intellectual.’ 

a Review.—‘ We make the following interesting ex- 





, Amongst the periodicals published, this M: 
takes the icad, and fo replete with talent of the fist orders? 
Star.—‘ Contains interesting articles.’ 
Political Letter.‘ Regina continues to maintain the high rank 
which she assumed on her first starting.’ eg aii 
National Omoribec—* Everything in Fraser is first-rate.’ 
Literary Beacon.—‘ Not only in the critical department Fraser’s 





takes the sed py be Magazines, but in the other portions it 
isd bya and force that we do not meet with 
in the pages a its contemporaries,’ 


Academic Chronicle.—‘ Has again put forth a more than ordi- 
narily good number.’ 
Albion.—‘ The character of this periodical is well sustained 
the talent and variety displayed in every number. ” 
Observer.—‘ Rich in force and variety, and anxious to wi 
= of the public,’ — ei aniauaieed 
eekly Times.—‘ A well-sustained reputation of being one of 
ens most spirited, well-written, and varied of the periodicale.* > 
par ed ys Rich in banter, and articles of interest.’ 
'allot.—* Always amusing, and becomin lar, h: - 
sented its readers *rith some Gret-rele articles? neha 
Intelligence.—‘ Contains specimens of the most caustic and 
ting satire that has ever issued from the tomahawk school.’ 
Dispatch,—‘ In good truth, Fraser is one of 
oi is of the dag ne of the most amusing 


Spectator.—* 
oa pec —_ Has made considerable progress since our former 





St. James's Chronicle.—‘ Full of clever and curious papers.” 

Morning Post.—‘ The variety of articles, and their general ex- 
cellence, render this new publication very deserving of encourage- 
ment.’ 

Literary Gazette.—‘ We are much gratified with the contents. 

Atheneum.—‘ Contains judicious and well-written papers.’ 

John Bull,—‘ The clever sketcher in Fraser’s Magazine.’ 


’ 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 

Berkshire Chron.—‘ Decidedly the most witty, pungent, comic, 
satirical, and clever of all the monthly periodica Is, the onty rival 
of BI ackwood, and in some respects his superior.’ 

Bolton Chronicle.—* This periodical fully maintains its reputa- 
tion. 


Bristol Journal.—‘ The political articles are all of them admir- 
able and consistent.’ 

Bury Herald.—‘ Regina need not veil her new “ Berlin Bon- 
pets qven in the presence of her great co-rival, the Maga of the 

ort! 

Brighton Guardian.—‘ In politics, able and fearless.’ 

Bath Chronicle.—Full of rich, powerful, and original talent.’ 

Bath Herald.—‘ Abounds with acute remark, fearless criticism, 
and saucy wit.’ 

Birmingham Journal.—‘ A talented and increasingly popular 
periodical.’ 
a Birmingham Monthly Argus.—‘ Second to no periodical of the 

jay. 


Bristol Mirror.—‘ Extraordinary exhibition of talent.’ 

Birmingham Free Press.—* Rather an ambitious title, but the 
talent engaged on the work warrants its adoption.’ 

Brighton Guardian.— Among the periodicals, this Magazine 
stands distinguished.’ 

Bury Post.—‘ Much good and careful writing in. it; theserious 
parts are not heavy, and the humorous not empty.’ 

County Chron.—‘ An interesting and instructive mélange.’ 

County Herald.—‘ Got up with a master hand.’ 

Cheltenham Chronicle.—‘ This interesting miscellany fully 
maintains its usual high character.’ 

Carlisle Journal.—‘ A Magazine of great and varied talent.’ 

Cambrian.—‘ To appreciate jastly the — of this work, our 
readers must order it of their bookseller. 

Cornwall Gazette.—‘ Light, sharp, and sprightly in its varied 
contents,’ 

Cheltenham Journal.—‘ A , Magazine which has been crowned 
bes unprecedented success.’ 

‘ornubian.—* There is an opulence of genius, a fulness of in- 
telisctenl light in the numbers before us, rarely surpassed in 
periodical literature.’ 

Carlisle Patriot.—‘ We have before spoken warmly in praise of 
Fraser, aud, alter another examination, are more than ever dis- 
posed to do so.’ 

Chelmsford Chronicle.—*‘ We recommend to our readers a 
careful perusal of this Magazine.’ 

Colchester Gazette.—* There is no falling off, as we conceive, 
in those resources of wit, sarcasm, and talented inveetive, bv 
which its early numbers were distinguished.’ 

Chester Chronicle.—‘ This peri lical i to be cond d 
with much spirit and ability.” 

Derbyshire Courier.—‘ The present number of this clever work 
is particularly etiective.’ 

Devonshire Chron.—‘ Replete with wit and deep thinking.’ 

Devonport Telegraph.—‘ We always turn over the leaves of 
Fraser with an agreeable relish,’ 

Durham Advertiser.—‘ This is the Blackwood of London, and 
a very clever and talented publication it is.’ 

Exeter Gazette.—‘ Light, sharp, and sprightly, with a spice of 
philosophy running through th onrtia les? ightly, * 

Exeter Flying Post,—‘ Voried oe we have much 
that is valuable? ~~ ‘ 





Journal.—‘ This periodical, aoe may not inaptly 
be “ermed the English Blackwood, still pursues its unflinchi 
course.” 

Hull Advertiser.—* Maintains and bids fair to increase its po- 
pularity.’” 

Hereford Journal.—‘ There is a manifestation of bold moral 
feeling in the articles, highly commendable.’ 

—_ Packet.—‘ Continues to be carried on with spirit and de- 
cision.’ 

Hull tien Supplied with matter suitable to all 
tastes, and well got up.’ 

Hampshire Telegraph.—‘ We recommend perusal for its able 
articles.’ 

Ipswich Journal.—‘ Ranks very high, we may say first, among 
the monthly publications of the day 

Kendal Advertiser.—‘ A spirited ut talented Magazine.’ 

Leeds Intelligencer.—‘As usual, Rag J and clever. We hear 
good accounts from the “ trade.” It is rapidly rising in circula- 
tion, and merits success.’ 

Liverpool Journal.—‘ As usual, lively and moaned and will 
perhaps, please more readers than the other Magazi es. 3 

Liverpool Saturday Advertiser.—‘ We escribe to on lately- 
established monthly miscellany, a placein rank of merit not below 
that of any of its competitors or public favour.’ 

Liverpool Courier.—‘ This highly spirited publication evinces 
its deserts to take rank amongst the oldest and most respectable of 
the periodicals.’ 

Lancaster Gazetie.—‘ Highly talented, with evident marks of 
genius, and no lack of information.’ 

eal Mercury.—‘ An interesting and entertaining periodi- 
cal, 


Manchester Chron.— This isa great improvement on the best 
of the preceding ones, capital as they all have n. 

Manchester Courier.—‘ Whether critical or political, the con- 
tents are excellent.’ 

Monmouthshire Merlin.—‘ This Magazine has established itself 
in the first rank of periodicals.’ 

Maidstone Journal.—‘ Has very considerable pretensions to oc- 
cupy a high station a our periodical literature.’ 

a Mer —‘ The present number may justly be 
cited as a powerful pros of the high station to which the periodi- 
cal literature of the day has attained.’ 

Northampton Journal.—‘ Every effort is made to render this 

riodical worthy of universa! patronage, and we are sure that an 


- extensive circulation must reward its spirited proprietor.’ 


Nottingham Journal.—‘ One of the most spirited and best-con- 
ducted periodicals of the day.’ 

Plymouth Herald.— Few, if any, periodicals ever attained 
such a high degree of celebrity in so short a time as this work has 

jone.” 

Preston Pilot.—‘ We cannot _~ complimenting the conduc- 
tors of this new and interestin, — on the zeal and ability 
with which they get through their work. 

Reading Mercury.—‘ Abounds with shin remarks, fearless 
criticism, and saucy wit, which have so highly distinguished this 
periodical from its birth.’ 

Sheffield Iris.—‘ Has discriminating and well-written articles. 

Staffordshire Advertiser, ‘A periodical which is peculiarly 
distinguished by one trait, namely, that of being no respecter of 
persons or parties.’ 

For numerous other Notices, the Publisher refers to a Prospec- 
tus he has lately printed, which may be had gratis as above. 





TO ADVERTISERS.—A publication so lauded and so rising in 
its circulation, is a favourable channel for advertisements. The 
Publisher will treat with Advertisers on terms of mutual advan- 
tage, and with liberality. 





Just published, dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Adelaide. 


’ 

Fraser’s Panoramic Plan of London, 
consisting of a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
and the Borough of Southwark, with Eighteen Marginal Views of 
the Principal Public Buildings in the Metropolis, Beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Josiah Neele. 

This splendid Map, which will be found to combine utility with 
elegance, may justly be termed a gem of art; the plan presenting 
a correct delineation of all the Streets in this immense ity, whilst 
the Views afford a pleasing idea of the amgubicenss of the largest 
and most important Sean” in the World. 


NGS eesecocccces 
On Black Roller, coloured and vari shed 
On Mahogany ditto, French polished ditto 
In a Black Frame ditto ......00eeseeeeses 
CRITIQUES ON FRASER’S PANORAMIC PLAN OF LONDON. 
Literary Gazette.—‘ A complete bijou of a map, and not less 
useful than elegant.’ 
Atheneum.— A very neat, clear, and useful map of London.’ 
Christian Remembrancer.—‘ This is one of the most splendid 
little maps we ever had the good fortune to meet with.’ 
Spectator.—‘ This is a most complete and compact plan of Lon- 
don, and very elegant in its appearance.’ 
Atlas.— * Unquestionably the best map of London we have 
seen. 


RIC! 
In a French Case, with Str 





Essex Standard.—‘ Without any exception, this is the most 
beautiful map we ever beheld.” . 


London: James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at <A righty OFFICE, 7, 
Cornnesae STREET, Strand, + LECTION; and sold by 
by x" Town “aoa Country: 
GG Bennis, No, 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris 
Pratr & Barry, Brussel 85 hin ag nes Bessek, ‘antares 
F. Fietscuer, Lei ; Gray & Bowen, Boston, America~ 
Price 4d. 3 or -* lonthly Pars Se a on ) 
Poem he Editor (post paid) 
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